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PROTESTANT  MAGAZINE  FOR  ARMED  FORCES  PERSONNEL 


Are  You  Ready  for  Marriage? 

(Try  this  test  for  love) 

Yes  No 

Do  you  like  to  be  with  your  loved  one  on  all  oc- 
casions but  can  you  stand  to  be  with  others  when 
responsibility  requires?  . 

O  Do  you  feel  strong  physical  attraction  for  your 
loved  one?  Can  you  also  enjoy  activities  together 
where  sex  appeal  is  not  prominent?  

Q  Are  you  proud  to  have  your  relatives  and  friends 
become  acquainted  with  your  loved  one  and  do 
you  plan  opportunities  for  them  to  meet?  

A  Have  you  had  some  real  quarrels  and  discovered 
that  taking  the  initiative  in  making  up  doesn't 
always  have  to  come  from  you?  That  either  of 
you  might  take  the  initiative?  

GJ  Have  you  known  each  other  over  a  year  and  seen 
each  other  frequently  (at  least  weekly);  during 
this  time  has  your  love  grown?  

fa        Are  there  many  things  you  like  to  do  together? 

Do  you  have  more  common  interests  than  private?  

H         Do  you  have  enough  self-confidence  to  counteract 

jealousy?  _ 

Q  Do  you  like  your  loved  one  for  what  he  or  she  is, 
not  just  for  what  he  or  she  can  do  for  you  or 
give  you?  _ 

Q         If  there  is  conflict  between  you,  is  compromise 

the  usual  way  you  work  things  out?  _ 

I  f\     Can  you  take  disappointment  without  ruining 

things  for  the  other  for  days?  _ 

( Continued  on  page  9 ) 
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Most  Precious  Possession 


A  St.  Louis  shoe  man  has  this  motto:  "God  first ; 
family  second;  shoes  third." 

A  wise  man — the  church  first,  the  home  a  close 
second,  business  third.  You  need  work.  How  else 
support  a  family?  How  else  make  a  contribution  to 
the  world  and  leave  it  better  than  you  found  it? 

When  the  day's  work  is  over,  what  then?  The 
family  is  an  oasis  where  you  go  to  find  rest,  to 
"let  your  hair  down,"  to  spout  off  and  be 
understood.  This  is  the  place  where  love  is 
specialized,  particularized. 

The  wise  family  prays  together  and  plays  to- 
gether and  stays  together.  When  a  dear  one  is 
taken  and  the  family  broken,  you  say:  How  good  we 
don't  love  everybody  like  this — we  couldn't  stand 
the  strain !  How  great  must  be  the  heart  of  God  ! 

There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as  a  well- 
knit  family. 
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How  Can  You  Be  Sure  It's  Love? 

By  W.  CLARK  ELLZEY 


ET  me  ask  you  a  parallel  ques- 
-■— l  tion:  How  can  you  be  sure 
you're  scared?  The  questions  are 
similar.  You  know  you're  in  love  the 
same  way  you  know  you're  scared, 
by  experiencing  it. 

Are  all  people  scared  of  the  same 
things  or  to  the  same  degree?  No. 
Do  they  go  around  saying,  "Unless 
you're  scared  the  same  way  I  am, 
you're  not  really  scared?"  Of  course 
not.  It  is  the  same  with  love,  only 
people  do  go  around  trying  to  com- 
pare and  reach  conclusions  on  the 
basis  of  other  people's  loves. 

The  experience  of  love  is  different 
for  everybody.  We  do  not  love  in 
the  same  way  nor  for  the  same 
reasons  nor  to  the  same  degree.  We 
don't  even  love  the  same  person  the 
same  way  for  the  same  reasons  nor 
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to  the  same  degree  all  through  life. 
But  in  any  case  we  can  be  sure  we 
love  only  by  experiencing  it. 

We  Learn  to  Love 

To  begin  with,  we  aren't  born 
loving  anybody.  We  have  to  learn  to 
love.  If  our  parents  wanted  us  and 
let  us  know  it  in  many  ways,  then 
the  chances  are  we  will  be  able  to 
love  today.  Any  one  of  us  who  was 
not  loved  adequately  when  he  was 
a  very  little  child  will  probably  now 
have  to  love  selfishly,  if  he  can  love 
at  all.  Such  a  person  has  to  reassure 
himself  that  he  is  lovable  and  he  will 
make  demands  which  seem  to  him 
to  prove  it. 

Any  of  us  who  had  parents  who 
over-indulged  us  when  we  were  little 
children  will  also  have  to  love  selfish- 
ly. Such  a  person  also  needs  proof 
that  he  is  a  lovable  person,  a  likeable 


and  desirable  person.  Only  through 
an  indulgent  love  can  he  be  satisfied. 

If  parents  expressed  their  love  for 
us  or  the  lack  of  it  in  giving  us  things, 
toys  mainly,  now  that  we  have 
grown  up  we  will  look  for  the  signs 
of  love  in  the  same  way.  We  want 
things.  If  our  parents  expressed  their 
love  by  playing  with  us,  holding  us, 
cuddling  us,  embracing  us,  kissing  us, 
then  the  chances  are  we  will  look 
for  love  through  the  same  warm, 
intimate  expressions.  We  will  prob- 
ably express  our  own  love  through 
whatever  patterns  we  experienced 
when  we  were  little  children.  Such 
patterns  are  formed  early  and  tend 
to  continue  all  the  way  through  life. 

Love  is  not  something  out  of  this 
world;  it  is  something  very  much  in 
this  world.  We  can  love  only  with 
those  resources  for  loving  which  we 
have,  and  anyone's  love  has  a  lot  of 
mixed-up  emotions  and  attitudes  in 
it.  A  person  who  is  trusting  will  have 
a  trusting  love.  A  person  who  is 
suspicious  will  have  a  fearful  and 
anxious  love.  A  person  who  needs  to 
possess  completely  will  be  very 
jealous.  The  immature  person  loves 
immaturely.  The  person  who  has 
grown  up  and  has  a  capacity  to  be 
concerned  with  others  for  their  sake 
will  love  quite  unselfishly. 

Love's  Imperfections 

Apparently  our  love  involves  our 
frame  of  reference  for  values,  too. 
We  love  what  we  consider  most  valu- 
able. A  long  time  ago  Christ 
put  it  this  way,  "Where  your  treasure 
is  there  will  your  heart  be  also." 

Most  of  us,  however,  have  a 
variety  of  values  and  some  of  them 


are  in  conflict  with  others.  We  can 
be  thoughtful  and  thoughtless  at 
the  same  time.  We  can  be  tender 
and  cruel.  We  can  be  honest  and 
at  the  same  time  try  to  deceive.  We 
can  feel  appreciation  and  at  the 
same  time  resentment.  The  point  is 
that  none  of  us  has  a  pure  love  made 
up  only  of  admirable  characteristics. 

It's  no  use  saying  that  it  isn't 
love  merely  because  it  has  some 
undesirable  elements  in  it.  That 
would  be  like  saying  it  isn't  electri- 
city if  it  burns  you  or  knocks  you 
cold.  It  might  be  like  saying  it  isn't 
a  rose  if  it  has  any  petals  which  show 
a  blemish  or  it  isn't  water  if  there 
are  impurities  in  it. 

We  can  be  sure  that  our  love  is 
never  the  same  for  very  long.  It 
changes  as  we  change.  The  same 
things  that  we  loved  and  the  same 
people  we  loved  ten  years  ago,  we 
do  not  love  in  the  same  manner  nor 
to  the  same  degree  today. 

If  we  have  an  idea  about  love  that 
is  crystallized,  then  all  love  must  fit 
that  idea  or  we  can't  be  sure  that 
it's  love.  The  movies,  the  love  story 
magazines  and  television  present  us 
with  romantic  love  which  normally 
precedes  a  wedding. 

There  is  not  much  question  in 
the  mind  of  a  couple  who  are  ready 
for  marriage  about  whether  they  love 
each  other.  If  you  were  to  see  them 
ten  years  later  and  ask  them  if  they 
still  love  each  other,  they  might  say, 
yes,  but  they  would  not  describe 
their  love  just  like  the  love  they  ex- 
perienced when  they  were  approach- 
ing marriage.  And  if  they  love  each 
other  they  will  be  sure  of  it. 

It  would  appear  that  love  is  differ- 
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ent  for  different  people  at  different 
ages  as  they  grow  up  across  the 
years.  Love  that  is  childish  is 
extremely  self-centered  and  usually 
characterized  by  extreme  jealousy. 
When  we  reach  adolescence  and  be- 
gin to  be  interested  in  the  opposite 
sex,  then  our  love  becomes  quite 
different  than  anything  we  have  ever 
experienced  before.  It  is  full  of 
dreams  and  fantasy  and  the  person 
upon  whom  it  is  centered  is  the  most 
wonderful  person  in  all  the  world. 
If  it  doesn't  last  very  long,  we  will 
probably  develop  another  attachment 
and  it  will  be  more  strong  and 
wonderful  than  the  one  before.  It 
will  not  be  quite  like  the  one  before, 
however,  because  it  is  a  different 
person  and  so  are  we. 

Love  As  Infatuation 

One  kind  of  love  that  springs  into 
being  with  the  suddenness  of  an 
explosion,  love  at  first  sight,  is  called 
infatuation.  It  is  usually  very  power- 
ful and  can  sweep  some  people  off 
their  feet.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
identify.  People  who  are  experienc- 
ing infatuation  are  convinced  that 
nothing  else  matters  but  this  love. 


Infatuation  can  mislead  a  couple 
into  thinking  that  they  know  each 
other  after  a  very  short  acquaintance. 
They  are  convinced  that  there  is  no 
problem  in  the  world  which  their 
love  cannot  solve.  They  feel  that  no 
matter  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  their  love  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  stand  it. 

Jealousy  usually  characterizes  in- 
fatuation. Jealousy  is  primarily  fear 
of  losing  and  anger  directed  toward 
any  real  or  supposed  threat.  The 
loving  person  must  completely 
possess  the  other  one  in  order  to  be 
reassured  that  he  himself  is  a  lovable, 
desirable,  adequate  person.  Most 
jealousy  is  a  sign  of  the  fear  of  one's 
own  inadequacy. 

In  infatuation  sex  appeal  is  very 
strong.  In  fact,  it  may  be  the 
strongest  part  of  the  attraction.  Some 
couples  have  been  fooled  into  think- 
ing they  were  made  for  each  other 
because  they  felt  strongly  attracted 
to  each  other  sexually.  It  is  true  that 
no  one  can  have  a  good  marriage 
without  sex  adjustment,  however,  no 
marriage  can  exist  on  sex  alone.  Some 
couples  are  so  preoccupied  with  their 
physical  attraction  that  they  never  do 
anything  else  on  dates  but  park  and 
pet.  As  a  consequence  they  never 
really  get  to  know  each  other  in 
terms  of  total  personalities,  although, 
if  they  marry,  these  personality  char- 
acteristics will  determine  whether 
the  marriage  succeeds  or  fails,  even 
more  than  physical  attraction. 

Love  That  Leads  to  Marriage 

When  anyone  asks  the  question, 
"How  can  you  be  sure  it's  love?", 
what  they  really  want  to  know  is, 


"How  can  we  be  sure  that  this  is  the 
sort  of  love  with  which  it  is  safe 
or  wise  to  approach  marrage?"  You 
could  love  like  a  child  and  be  sure 
that  it's  love;  however,  it  would  not 
be  an  adequate  love  for  marriage. 
You  could  love  like  an  adolescent, 
captivated  by  infatuation,  and  be 
sure  that  it  was  love.  However,  this 
sort  of  love  is  not  mature  enough  for 
marriage  either.  You  could  love  with 
a  personality  resource  that  is  full 
of  fear  and  anxiety  and  deceit  and 
dishonesty  and  thoughtlessness  and 
cruelty  and  be  sure  that  it  is  love. 
But  obviously  such  a  love  could  not 
support  a  marriage. 

When  people  reach  adulthood 
they  are  expected  to  be  grown-up 
enough  to  be  concerned  with  another 
persons  welfare  and  happiness  as 
much  as  or  more  than  their  own.  If 
this  is  true,  they  will  have  a  giving 
love.  They  will  be  interested  in  using 
their  own  personality  resources  and 
worldly  goods  for  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  loved  one.  If  at  the 
same  time  they  have  been  developing 
those  personality  characteristics 
which  are  supportive  of  friendship 
and  have  strength  in  themselves  such 
as  thoughtfulness,  consideration, 
understanding,  forgiveness,  mercy, 
etc.,  they  will  be  able  to  love  with 
the  kind  of  love  that  is  safe  and 
secure  for  a  marriage. 

We  must  not  conclude  this  discus- 
sion of  love  without  reminding  our- 
selves that  it  takes  more  than  love  to 
make  a  marriage.  There  are  many 
ideas  about  love  which  are  quite  un- 
true. We  lump  them  together  and 
call  them  the  romantic  illusion.  Chief 
among  them  is  the  idea  that  love 


will  show  you  whom  to  marry  and 
indicate  when.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  you  could  fall  in  love  with  someone 
with  whom  you  could  not  live  suc- 
cessfully in  marriage.  Another  idea 
which  is  part  of  the  romantic  illusion 
is  that  once  you  have  fallen  in  love 
and  it  is  "the  real  thing"  you  have 
never  really  loved  anyone  else  before 
and  never  could  love  anyone  else 
again.  This  is  not  true.  You  should 
experience  a  number  of  loving  friend- 
ships  prior  to  marriage. 

Another  idea  in  the  romantic  illu- 
sion is  that  nothing  matters  in  the 
marriage  but  love.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  many  things  in  addi- 
tion to  love  which  will  determine 
whether  a  marriage  will  be  successful 
and  last  across  the  years.  The  kind 
of  families  you  come  from  will  shape 
your  expectations  of  yourself  and 
your  mate.  It  will  govern  the  manner 
in  which  you  attempt  to  bring  up 
your  children.  If  there  is  a  radical 
difference  in  family  backgrounds,  the 
going  will  be  rough  in  marriage. 

Some  people  think  that  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference  what  you  be- 
lieve but  research  has  uncovered  the 
fact  that  when  people  marry  with 
radically  different  religious  faiths 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
a  much  higher  divorce  rate. 

Let  me  conclude  with  the  observa- 
tion that  love  can  and  should  grow 
throughout  life.  If  it  grows,  it  will 
change  but  it  will  not  grow  unless 
it  is  nourished  and  cultivated.  And  it 
will  change  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  nourished  and  culti- 
vated. It  will  become  what  the  per- 
son himself  becomes  at  his  best. 
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ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  MARRIAGE? 

(Continued  from  inside  front  cover) 


Yes  No 


Are  you  sure  of  your  love  but  not  so  sure  there 
is  never  any  doubt?  

"I  O  Can  you  have  fun  together  when  there  is  no  com- 
mercial recreation  available?  ("Fun"  is  not 
limited  to  the  physical  expression  of  sex  or 
affection.)  

"I  O     Do  you  feel  that  your  relationship  is  strong,  that 

it  cannot  easily  be  broken?  

I  A  Are  there  some  things  about  your  loved  one  which 
you  don't  like,  yet  you  don't  feel  that  you  must 
change  these  for  him  or  her  to  be  acceptable?        

"1  £  When  you  are  separated,  are  you  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied, yet  are  you  at  ease  enough  to  study  and 
work  well?  

1  /^  Can  you  enjoy  yourself  in  the  presence  of  some- 
one else  of  the  same  sex  as  your  loved  one 
without  feeling  guilty?  

1  H  Do  you  think  of  yourself  more  and  more  as  a 
part  of  a  "we"  being,  and  do  you  include  the 
other  in  arriving  at  decisions  which  affect  you 
both?  

I  O  Do  you  respect  and  admire  your  loved  one's 
parents  and  are  you  courting  them  also;  and  do 
you  plan  to  continue  courting  your  loved  one  and 
his  or  her  parents  after  you  have  married?  

~l  Q  Have  you  asked  God's  counsel  in  the  choice  of 
your  life  partner  and  do  you  sincerely  feel  that 
now  you  have  the  answer?  

O  A    Do  you  and  your  partner  have  a  similar  faith?         

(//  you  can  answer  "yes"  to  all  these  questions,  you 
can  be  pretty  sure  it's  mature  love.) 


Conversion  of  Hitler's  Hide-out 


By  LARRY  FITZGERALD 


Based  on  a  report  by  Chaplain  George  Birney 


A  N  outstanding  example  of  true 
■**•  Christian  conversion — that  is 
the  Berchtesgaden,  Germany,  of 
today!  For  what  once  was  Hitler's 
hide-out  is  now  a  religious  retreat 
center  for  the  United  States  Army  of 
Europe!  Where  the  Nazi  madmen 
used  to  gather — Adolph  Hitler,  der 
Fuehrer;  Heinrich  Himmler,  gestapo 
chief;  Martin  Bormann,  adviser  to 
the  Fuehrer;  Joseph  Goebbels,  min- 
ister of  propaganda;  Herman  Goer- 
ing,  head  of  the  Luftwaffe,  and 
others — now  Protestant  and  Catholic 
young  men  in  the  thousands  come 
every   summer  for   a   mountain-top 


experience  of  spiritual  renewal.  They 
come  to  read  the  Bible,  to  pray,  to 
discuss  religious  ideas  with  their 
fellows,  to  worship,  to  rededicate 
their  lives  and  then  to  go  back  to 
rifles  and  tanks  and  missiles  to  live 
for  God  among  their  fellows. 

An  army  sergeant  from  the  Office 
of  Public  Information  sat  in  the 
office  of  retreat  chaplain  George  H. 
Birney  (a  Methodist)  and  said:  "I 
have  noticed  in  recent  months  an 
increase  in  religious  interest  in 
Europe.  I  am  confident  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  is  Berchtesgaden." 

This    month— May    17,    1959— 


In  the  heyday  of  Hitler's  power,  a  scene  like  this  was  common  at  Alpine  Inn, 
Berchtesgaden.   Picture   shows   Hermann   Goering   and  his  Luftwaffe   staff. 


marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  General 
Order  Number  66,  USAREUR 
(U.S.  Army,  European  Theatre), 
which  established  the  Retreat  House 
in  1954.  Actual  operations  began 
June  1,  1954. 

Berchtesgaden,  of  course,  is  older 
than  Hitler.  This  winter  resort  in 
the  Bavarian  Alps  has  been  a  play- 
ground for  generations.  Anyone  who 
loved  skiing  and  snow-capped  peaks 
and  a  quiet  spot  of  rest  could  find 
no  more  thrilling  place  than  Berch- 
tesgaden! Hitler  discovered  that  this 
old  resort  suited  his  need  for  rest 
and  for  a  summer  headquarters. 
Furthermore,  he  had  a  romantic 
interest  in  this  spot  for  he  was  at- 
tracted to  a  mountain  maiden  of 
the  area. 

So  he  bought  a  farm,  established 
a  headquarters,  and  built  several 
hotels  for  his  visitors.  In  addition, 
Herman  Goering  built  Alpine  Inn 
as  a  rest  center  for  his  Luftwaffe 
pilots.  And  by  and  by  Hitler's  friends 


Retreats  for  Protestants: 

May-June,   1959 

May     4-8     Baptist  Convention 

11-15  Episcopal  Retreat 

18-22  Protestant  Women's 

Convention 

25-29  Protestant  Retreat 

for  Men 

June     1-5     Protestant     Retreat 

for  Men 

15-19  Protestant  Retreat 

for  Men 

22-26  Lutheran  Confer- 

ence 

built  the  Eagle's  Nest,  a  million  dol- 
lar hide-out  on  the  top  of  one  of 
Berchtesgaden's  high  peaks  which 
they  presented  to  him  as  a  birthday 
present. 

Alpine  Inn  now  houses  religious 
retreat  guests.  Near  it  has  been  built 
a  beautiful  chapel  dedicated  Decem- 
ber 19,  1954.  Hitler's  largest  hotel 
for  visitors — now  known  as  the 
General  Walker  Hotel — takes  care  of 
the    large    denominational   retreats. 


Conferees  of  the  Protestant  Retreat  of  1 — 5  December,  1958,  in  front  of  the 
beautiful  chapel,  dedicated  in  1954.  In  the  distance  looms  majestic  Watz- 
mann,  Germany's  second  highest  mountain,  a  part  of  the  Bavarian  Alps. 
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Chaplain  (Major)  George  H.  Birney 
and  two  of  the  conferees  point  out  to 
the  Editor  of  The  Link  some  of  the 
important   elements   in   the  program. 


The  halls  which  once  resounded  with 
"Heil  Hitler"  now  hear  majestic 
hymns  such  as  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy/' 
A  dining  room  where  Hitler's  guests 
fed  their  stomachs  on  elaborate  and 
rich  food  is  now  an  auditorium  where 
army  personnel  feed  their  souls  on 
spiritual  food. 

As  a  retreat  center,  Berchtesgaden 
is  five  years  old.  What  has  happened 
during  these  five  years?  Certainly 
statistics  do  not  measure  entirely  the 
effectiveness  of  such  a  center;  but 
they  do  furnish  a  key  to  its  popular- 
ity. During  five  years,  there  have 
been  332  religious  retreats  at  Berch- 
tesgaden with  an  attendance  of  52,- 
000.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
retreats  for  Protestant  and  Catholic 
men  and  women,  there  are  meetings 
for  Jewish  personnel,  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox,    and    special     denominational 


groups.  The  Christian  Scientists, 
Mormons,  Seventh  Day  Adventists, 
Lutherans,  Episcopalians,  Assemblies 
of  God,  Baptists  and  others  have 
their  own  denominational  retreats. 

Teen-age  conferences,  meetings  of 
men  and  women's  organizations, 
choir  clinics,  workshops  for  Sunday 
school  teachers  are  also  held  during 
the  year. 

Take  a  look  in  on  a  typical  re- 
treat. About  two  hundred  Protestant 
young  people  and  their  leaders  move 
into  Alpine  Inn  on  a  Monday.  Begin- 
ning that  evening  and  running 
through  Thursday  evening  there  are 
worship  services.  During  the  day, 
study  classes  and  discussion  groups 
are  held.  Ample  time  is  given  for 
private  worship,  Bible  study,  and 
Christian  fellowship.  Prior  to  Christ- 
mas, two  bus  loads  of  retreaters 
visited  the  birthplace  of  "Silent 
Night,"  a  little  chapel  at  Oberndorf, 
Austria. 

No  late  sleeping  at  Berchtesgaden, 
for  the  wake-up  hour  is  6:45,  and 
there  are  morning  devotions  before 
breakfast.  At  9:00  o'clock,  Chaplain 
Birney  leads  the  group  in  a  study  on 
"How  to  Read  the  Bible."  Says  he: 
1.  Be  honest  with  it.  2.  Don't  try  to 
allegorize  it.  3.  Read  whole  sections 
such  as  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  4.  Study 
the  Bible  with  a  late  translation  such 
as  the  Revised  Standard  Version.  5. 
Take  enough  time  to  grasp  what  the 
writers  said.  6.  Begin  with  the 
Gospels,  go  on  to  Acts,  turn  back  to 
the  prophetic  books,  look  next  at 
the  Epistles,  then  study  Genesis  and 
the  beginnings,  finally  read  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  apocalypses. 

The  lecture  on  the  Bible  comes 
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alive  with  the  showing  of  a  late 
motion  picture  by  the  American 
Bible  Society — "The  Bearer  of  the 
Book." 

At  11:10  in  the  morning,  the  two 
hundred  men  are  divided  up  into 
groups  according  to  their  interests  to 
discuss  pertinent  religious  questions. 
Some  of  these  were:  What  are  the 
problems  of  Protestant  disunity?  Can 
a  good  Christian  also  be  a  good 
military  person?  Can  a  Christian  be 
accepted  in  the  military?  What  is  the 
purpose  of  a  religious  retreat?  What 
should  be  the  attitude  of  a  Christian 
toward  a  non-believer?  How  can 
Christianity  present  a  united  front 
against  communism? 

To  take  one  group  as  an  example 
— the  one  discussing,  Can  a  good 
Christian  also  be  a  good  military 
person?  Some  of  the  answers  of  the 
group  were:  Though  the  Bible  says, 
"Thou  shalt  not  knl"  you  would  be 
justified  in  taking  up  arms  against 
any  one  who  would  harm  your  own 
family  or  destroy  your  freedom.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  many  things  in 
military  life  which  are  not  Christian; 
but  the  Christian  can  and  should 
keep  his  faith,  striving  always  to  do 
better.  Chaplains  are  good  soldiers 
so  this  proves  that  one  can  be  a  good 
Christian  and  a  good  military  man. 
You  have  to  give  some  time  to  the 
services,  so  be  a  good  soldier. 

In  the  evening  session,  Chaplain 
James  A.  Mayo  of  the  Air  Force 
brings  an  inspirational  message  that 
stirs  the  hearts  of  the  conferees. 

Before  the  retreat  is  over,  each 
person  is  encouraged  to  make  a  pri- 
vate commitment  of  himself  to  Christ 
— or  a  reconsecration. 


M/Sgt.  Ralph  E.  Berneker,  in  charge 
of  Administration,  and  Sunday  school 
Superintendent,  confers  with  the  Editor 
of  The  Link  about  future  retreat  plans. 

Four  steps  are  offered: 
I  dedicate  my  life  to  the  service 
of  my  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus 
Christ. 
I  renew  my  consecration  to  my 
Lord  Jesus   Christ  and  pledge 
myself  to  do  his  will. 
I  pledge  myself  to  more  faithful 
attendance  at  the  chapel  and 
will  offer  my  services  if  needed 
to  help  my  chaplain  in  any  way 
I  can. 
I  pledge  myself  to  find  time  to 
read  my  Bible  daily  and  to  be- 
gin   and    end    each    day   with 
prayer. 
Most  of  the  attendants  take  one 
of  the  steps — and  some  take  all. 

What  does  the  program  mean  to 
these  men?  Let's  note  a  few  samples 
of  retreat  impressions. 

"This  retreat  has  been  good  in 
helping  me  to  find  myself;  it  has 
helped  me  to  see  my  aims  more 
clearly." 

"Three  days  of  concentrated  re- 
ligious instruction  and  reflective 
tiinking   are   equivalent   to   several 
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weeks  of  normal  chapel  services.  This 
retreat  has  served  to  renew  my  feel- 
ing of  the  presence  of  God  at  all 
times;  and  it  has  encouraged  me  to 
live  a  more  Christ-like  life." 

"I  have  gone  to  church  all  my 
military  life,  but  I  sure  have  been  a 
hypocrite.  Among  the  many  things  I 
learned  was  that  I  should  pray  for 
others,  not  only  for  myself.  I  was 
just  another  Christian,  but  not  a 
witnessing  Christian.  There  were 
many  times  I  should  have  witnessed, 
but  I  felt  embarrassed." 

"It  has  helped  me  to  realize  and 
recognize  my  many  shortcomings." 

"This  retreat  has  had  a  very  special 
meaning  for  me.  After  graduation 
from  college,  I  went  to  a  seminary 
to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  Having 
doubts  as  to  whether  I  was  the  per- 
son for  this  kind  of  work,  I  withdrew 
and  waited  for  the  army  draft.  In 
the  army  I  have  become  aware  of  a 
real  definite  need  for  dedicated  men 


to  preach  the  gospel.  I  have  decided 
to  go  back  to  the  seminary  when  I 
get  out  of  service  .  .  ." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  thou- 
sands of  testimonies  as  to  what  the 
religious  retreats  of  Berchtesgaden 
have  meant  to  American  military 
personnel  in  Europe. 

On  this  fifth  anniversary,  we  con- 
gratulate Chaplain  (Col)  Harold 
H.  Schulz,  the  USAREUR  Chaplain, 
members  of  his  staff  including 
Chaplain  (Lt  Col)  Hey  wood  Cross, 
in  charge  of  religious  education; 
members  of  the  Berchtesgaden  staff 
— Chaplain  (Major)  George  H. 
Birney,  Chaplain  Thomas  M.  Mor- 
rissy,  and  M/Sgt  Ralph  E.  Berneker 
— and  all  the  others  who  are  doing 
such  a  grand  job. 

Above  all,  we  thank  the  Spirit  of 
our  great  God  for  the  miraculous 
conversion  of  Hitler's  Hide-out  into 
a  mighty  center  of  Christian  witness- 
ing! ■  ■ 


m>kH^a;Ai  vq )[jj)  ( »)  v)j\\y 
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"Your    face    looks    familiar.    Could    it   be    I've 
already  taken  your  order?" 
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Pam^-Vail 


\:       By  ETHELYN  M.  PARKINSON 


How  to  get  in  solid  with  the  girl's  father? 


A  /TAYBE  you  saw  me  with  Cindy 
•*■»-*-  last  night — Cindy  Stewart,  the 
prettiest  girl  at  the  party. 

Maybe  you  were  one  of  the  guys 
who  enjoyed  a  snicker  when  Cindy 
and  I  bowed  out  on  the  festivities 
at  half  past  eleven.  If  I  told  you 
where  we  went,  you'd  think  I  was 
kidding. 

Well,  have  your  fun.  Cindy's  sweet 
as  she  is  beautiful,  and  that's  some 
going.  You'd  jump  at  a  chance  for 
a  date  with  her.  In  fact,  I've  heard 
rumors  that  some  of  you  Romeos 
know  all  about  Cindy's  dad,  who 
hates  the  U.S.  Navy  and  bounces 
sailors  off  his  back  deck  like  rubber 
balls,  into  the  flower  bed. 

Maybe  you've  landed  in  the 
petunias  yourself. 

I  haven't.  It  happens  I'm  in  solid 
with  Cindy's  dad.  I,  Daniel  J.  Pinker- 
ton.  Solid. 


I  don't  blame  you  for  doubting 
my  word,  if  you  knew  me  before  I 
reformed.  Time  was  when  a  kick 
off  any  girl's  porch  was  too  good  for 
me — Katie's,  Gwen's,  Peggy's — any- 
body's. 

Back  home  in  Briarton  in  those 
days,  my  mom  innocently  supposed 
the  Navy  couldn't  keep  afloat  with- 
out me.  I  rated  high  with  the  kid 
sister,  Julie.  My  dad  had  hopes. 

But  right  there  you  had  the  roster 
of  the  innocent  souls  who  didn't 
know  the  truth  about  me. 

I  met  Cindy  at  a  high  school 
basketball  game  where  my  buddy's 
brother  was  coach.  I  didn't  see  much 
of  the  game. 

Cindy  was  a  cheerleader,  in  a  blue 
skirt  and  white  jersey.  She  was  blue- 
eyed  and  blonde  with  her  hair  in 
short  curls  like  a  halo.  Cupid 
whispered  that  this  little  doll  was  the 
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only  girl  for  me.  However,  he  forgot 
to  whisper  the  same  info  into  her 
dad's  ear. 

The  first  time  I  had  liberty,  I 
phoned  Cindy.  "Hi,  Babyl  Were 
stepping  out." 

Her  voice  was  soft  as  the  south 
wind.  "But,  Dan — the  folks  haven't 
met  you!" 

"But  me  no  buts,  woman!  See 
you  in  an  hour." 

She  was  ready  in  a  pink  dress 
smelling  sweet  and  looking  sweeter. 

She  was  worried.  "Dan,  the 
folks—" 

"They'll  have  the  pleasure  lots  of 
times!  Come  on,  Baby!  We're  going 
to  paint  the  town  fireman's  red.  I've 
got  this  car,  and  I'm  a  supersonic 
driver.  Anything  goes,  just  so  I'm 
on  the  base  by  seven  o'clock." 

"But — Danny!"  She  was  staring  at 
me  with  her  big  blue  eyes.  "I  can't 
stay  out  all  night!" 

"Why  not?  You'll  get  home  safe. 
When's  your  curfew?" 

"Well,  one  o'clock." 

"You  mean  eleven." 

"Yes,  Danny." 

"H'm.  O.K.,  Cinderella." 

T  DECIDED  to  go  along  with  it, 
■*■  this  time,  and  ease  her  into  a 
sailor's  night  life.  We  took  a  little 
ride  under  the  moon.  I  watched  the 
speedometer.  I  didn't  run  out  of  gas. 

About  ten  o'clock  I  parked  in 
front  of  Keane's  Soda  and  Grill.  The 
back  booth  was  empty.  Cindy 
wanted  hamburgers,  fries,  and  a 
malt.  I  had  the  same,  and  got  a 
chance  to  look  at  her. 

I  liked  her  hair. 

"It's  an  Italian  hairdo,"  she  said. 


She  was  cute,  a  real  doll.  Cupid 
was  whispering,  again. 

I  wished  Cindy  wasn't  afraid  of 
her  dad. 

To  tease  her,  I  barked,  "You've 
never  been  out  with  a  sailor.  Own 
up!" 

"I  have,  too!  But — " 

"But  what?" 

"Well,  none  ever  asked  me  again. 
You  won't  either,  Danny.  I  mean,  I 
guess  I  am  like  Cinderella." 

"The  prince  came  back,"  I  said. 

"Yes.  But  he  was  the  prince.  Her 
prince." 

"Your  dad  pretty  rough  on  fellows 
like  me?"  I  asked  her. 

Then  it  came.  "He's  perfectly  un- 
reasonable, Danny!  I  have  to  be  in 
at  eleven.  He  and  Mother  have  to 
meet  my  dates,  and  know  where  I'm 
going.  They  want  my  dates  to  go  to 
church,  to  have  no  bad  habits, 
and — " 

"Hey,  look!"  I  said.  "You  have  the 
same  troubles  as  my  sister  Julie,  but 
Julie's  only  a  kid,  with  a  pony-tail!" 

I  took  Julie's  last  letter  from  my 
pocket  and  read. 

"  'Danny,  I  hope  and  pray  that 
when  you  come  home  you'll  do  some- 
thing about  Daddy,  as  he  is  simply 
making  a  jailbird  of  me!' ' 

"Jailbird!"  Cindy  gasped. 

I  laughed.  "Here's  what  she 
means.  Listen.  If  a  boy  phones  me, 
it's:  Who  is  it?  What  does  he  want? 
Tell  him  to  sign  off!  I  have  to  take  an 
oral  exam  before  I  go  out,  and  give  a 
travelogue  when  I  come  back.  If  I'm 
one  minute  late,  Daddy  hits  the  ceil- 
ing. He's  even  gotten  suspicious  of 
Marty!' " 

I  explained.  "That's  Marty  Master- 
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son,  next  door.  A  junior  high  kid 
with  freckles  on  his  nose,  and  his 
shirttail  out.  His  idea  of  a  mad,  mad 
evening  is  a  bike  ride  out  to  the  fair- 
grounds and  back  to  Dane's  Ice 
Cream  Store  for  a  chocolate  soda.  A 
double  chocolate  soda,  if  he's  feeling 
real  devilish.  I  don't  know  why  Dad 
would  gang  up  on  him." 

Cindy  kept  nodding.  "Daddy  acts 
the  same!" 

"But,  Cindy!  Julie's  only  a  kidl 
You're  grown  up!" 

She  dipped  a  fry  in  catsup  and 
nodded  sadly.  "What  can  I  do?" 

"Educate  your  dad!  Serve  notice 
on  him  that  you're  going  to  live  your 
own  life!" 

She  took  a  pull  on  her  malt.  Her 
eyelashes  made  fan-shaped  shadows 
on  her  cheeks.  She  said,  "How  do  I 
start,  Danny?" 

I  wanted  to  say,  "Stay  out  till  one 
o'clock."  But  I  wasn't  taking  chances 
on  losing  her. 

"Look,  Cindy,"  I  said.  "I'm  getting 
a  leave.  While  I'm  home,  I'll  work  on 
your  case.  I'll  work  out  some  neat 
little  strategy." 

"Oh,  that's  wonderful,  Danny!" 
she  sighed.  "I  mean,  it  would  be 
marvelous  if  Daddy  would  like  you!" 

She  liked  me.  That  was  what  mat- 
tered. 

When  I  took  her  to  her  door,  the 
courthouse  clock  was  striking  eleven. 
"Your  glass  slippers  are  right  on  your 
tootsies,"  I  said.  "But  if  they  weren't, 
I'd  search  till  I  found  you,  Cindy." 

You  understand,  I  didn't  intend  to 
keep  on  this  way,  and  I  wasn't  afraid 
of  her  father.  I  just  wanted  a  perfect 
understanding  with  him  to  the  effect 
that  his  charming  daughter  was  my 


girl,  and  we  weren't  taking  orders 
from  him. 

Well,  I  would  dope  out  something 
at  home. 

HIT  Briarton  Thursday.  Four 
■*■  very  dear  pals  were  at  the  air- 
port, but  I  made  them  drive  me 
straight  home. 

I  unloaded  my  seabag  and  duffel 
and  raced  up  the  steps.  The  door 
flew  open  and  there  stood  a  strange 
girl. 

She  was  in  sweater  and  slacks,  but 
she  was  one  neat  little  item.  Honestly 
I  didn't  know  her  until  she  smiled 
and  shouted:  "Danny!  Danny,  you 
dummy!  Don't  you  know  your  own 
sister?" 

I  hugged  her  and  felt  her  tears  on 
my  face.  I  kissed  Mom  and  greeted 
the  governor  and  then  stood  back 
for  another  look  at  the  kid  sister. 

"What  happened  to  you,  Julie?" 

She  giggled.  "Do  I  look  different?" 

"Do  you!  What  did  you  do  to  your 
hair?  You  cut  it!" 

"Naturally!"  she  laughed.  "I 
couldn't  go  through  life  with  a  silly 
pony-tail!" 

"She  squandered  her  life  savings," 
Mom  explained.  "She  went  to  the 
Irene  Shoppe  and  had  her  hair 
styled." 

"Like  it,  Danny?"  Julie  flipped  her 
eyelashes  at  me.  "It's  an  Italian  hair- 
do. Fourteen  dollars." 

"Italian — a  kid  like  you!  You've 
got  lipstick  on,  too!" 

"This  pale  stuff!"  Julie  said.  She 
pouted.  "There  are  some  real  mad 
ones,  but  Daddy's  so  old-fashioned." 

"You  don't  need  lipstick  at  all,"  I 
said. 
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Mom  had  cooked  the  best  dinner 
ever.  I  was  finishing  my  last  piece 
of  pie  when  the  doorbell  rang. 

Julie  sang  out:  Til  get  it!" 

A  minute  later,  I  heard  a  man's 
voice. 

The  governor  eyed  Mom.  "Julie 
going  out  tonight?  Give  her  instruc- 
tions! Ten  o'clock  is  it!" 

Julie  walked  in,  then,  with  this 
fellow.  He  had  a  smart  aleck  look, 
and  for  a  minute  I  wondered  if  Ma 
and  Pa  had  lost  their  senses,  letting 
a  kid  like  Julie  stay  out  till  ten  o'clock 
with  this  Romeo. 

Then  he  grinned  and  stuck  out  his 
hand  and  I  realized  it  was  Marty 
from  next  door.  He'd  shot  up  and 
tucked  in  his  shirttail,  and  he  thought 
he  was  courting. 

"Where  you  kids  going  tonight?" 
Dad  asked. 

"Just  for  a  ride,"  Julie  said.  "Marty 
has  the  cutest  jalopy,  Dan!" 

"You  be  in  at  ten!"  Dad  ordered. 


"Ten  o'clock!"  Julie  wailed.  "You 
simply  can't  have  one  bit  of  fun  be- 
fore ten  o'clock.  Can  you,  Danny?" 

"You  sure  can!"  I  said.  "Kids  like 
you! 

"Dannee/"  Julie  gave  me  a  pitiful 
you-failed-me  look.  "Why,  Danny!" 

"O.K.,"  I  said.  "Relax!  Irene  didn't 
grow  you  up  for  fourteen  dollars. 
There  isn't  a  thing  to  do  in  this  town 
that  can't  be  done  before  ten  o'clock." 

Marty  gave  Julie  a  calfy  look.  "I 
got  to  shave,  Julie.  See  you  at  seven." 

JULIE  sat  down  in  front  of  Dad 
and  began  to  bawl.  I  never  saw 
so  many  tears  in  my  life.  All  the 
while  she  kept  sniffling  something 
about  her  extreme  humiliation  and 
her  extreme  embarrassment,  and  how 
she  was  just  a  jailbird  and  no  man 
would  take  what  Marty  had  to  take, 
and  come  back  again,  and  how  no 
one  would  believe  she  had  grown  up. 
"You'd  better  shape  up,"  I  told 


her.  "Marty  got  both  his  whiskers  cut 
off.  I  can  see  him  upstairs.  He'll  be 
here,  smelling  of  Nosegay,  and  you'll 
be  sitting  there  bawling.  It's  six- 
forty." 

"Six-forty?"  She  stopped  howling 
just  like  that.  "Jeeps!"  She  wiped  her 
face  on  her  hand  and  wiped  her  hand 
on  her  jeans.  "Mom!"  she  said,  "did 
you  wash  my  white  turtleneck?" 

"It's  all  dry,  honey." 

She  stood  in  front  of  Dad.  "Poppy, 
could  I  have  a  quarter — just  in  case? 
Marty  lost  his  oil,  this  week.  It  just 
slopped  out  in  the  garage." 

"Here's  fifty  cents,"  Dad  said. 
"And  remember.  Ten  o'clock." 

The  jailbird  took  the  stairs,  three 
at  a  time. 

At  seven  she  came  down,  looking 
like — believe  it  or  not — Cindy. 

She  was  a  cute,  cute  little  doll, 
with  her  hair  in  little  curls  like  a 
halo  and  her  eyes  big  and  blue  and 
her  lips  colored  just  a  little.  She  had 
a  blue  skirt  and  the  white  turtleneck, 
and  some  perfume. 

The  doorbell  rang  and  I  heard  her 
saying,  "Hi,  Marty!"  in  a  sweet, 
breathless  voice,  like  the  south  wind. 

She  sounded  just  like  Cindy. 

Because  when  it  came  to  age  and 
experience,  she  wasn't  two  hoops  be- 
hind Cindy!  Funny  I  hadn't  thought 
about  it  before. 

Moreover,  I'd  track  down  and  set- 
tle up  for  good  with  any  sailor  who'd 
keep  Julie  out  all  night. 

O  HE  was  half  an  hour  late,  getting 
^  home.  "Where  were  you?"  the 
governor  barked.  "Why  didn't  you 
get  in  on  time?" 
"We  couldn't." 


"You  could!"  he  said.  "You've  got 
a  watch.  And  I  overlooked  some- 
thing. Is  your  homework  done?" 

"I'll  get  up  early,  Daddy." 

"You  bet  you  will!"  he  said.  "One 
more  slip,  and  you'll  get  no  more 
school  night  dates." 

I  kept  an  eye  on  Julie.  I  took  her 
around.   I  gave  her  some  lectures. 

It  was  all  for  Julie's  own  good. 
And  mine. 

And  Cindy's. 

T  PHONED  her  when  I  got  back 
■*■   to  the  base.  "I'm  back,  Cindy." 

I  heard  her  dad  growling.  "Who's 
that?" 

"Daddy,  it's  only  a  friend.  Can't  a 
friend  merely  phone  me?" 

"Cindy!"  I  said.  "Tell  your  dad 
who  I  am." 

"Why,  Danny!  You  don't  need  to 
take  my  ear  off!" 

"Tell  him!" 

She  told  him.  I  heard  him,  again. 
"A  sailor!  What  does  he  want?" 

I  said,  "Tell  him  I'd  like  to  see 
you — if  your  homework  is  done." 

I  heard  her  telling  him.  I  think 
her  dad  lost  consciousness  for  a 
minute. 

I  went  on.  "Have  you  started  it, 
Cindy?  Your  homework." 

"No,"  she  whispered.  "But — I  can 
get  up  early  tomorrow  morning." 

"Nice  try,"  I  said.  "But  tonight 
you  will  do  your  homework,  and  I 
will  watch  TV  at  the  base.  Good 
night." 

The  "good  night"  stunned  her. 
And  it  almost  killed  Daniel  J.  Pinker- 
ton. 

I  heard  her  whisper,  just  like  Julie, 
"Good  night,  Danny!" 
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When  I  hung  up,  a  few  dear 
friends  were  standing  around.  Some 
were  for  getting  the  doctor;  others 
the  hearse.  Others  were  just  nosy. 

"What's  the  sensation?"  I  said. 
"She  has  to  get  her  homework. 
Period." 

"Come  on,  Danny,"  my  pals  said. 
"Let's  hit  the  beach." 

"You  heard  me,  I  think,"  I  said. 
"I'm  watching  TV." 

Cindy  had  her  homework  done, 
the  next  time.  "She  got  right  after 
it!"  her  mother  smiled. 

Her  dad  eyed  me  over  his  paper. 
"Ha-a-a-rumph!  Cindy  goes  to  school 
tomorrow.  She  has  to  be  in  at  ten." 

"Oh,  Daddy!"  Cindy  wailed.  "We 
simply  can't  have  any  fun  before  ten 
o'clock!" 

"We  sure  can,"  I  said.  "We  can  do 
a  lot  of  roller  skating  in  two  hours." 

Her  mother  gave  me  a  big,  sweet 
smile.  Her  dad  gave  me  a  look  that 
meant,  "This  is  too  good  to  be  the 
navy.  I'll  watch  it." 

The  skating  was  keen.  Afterward, 
we  went  to  Keane's,  for  hot  fudge 
sundaes. 

"Cindy,"  I  said  softly,  "how  long 
since  you  cut  off  your  pony-tail?" 

She  giggled.  "Oh,  Danny!  You're 
the  funniest  boy!  How  did  you 
know?" 

"How  long?" 

"Ten  months — about." 

"I  thought  so,"  I  said. 

T'M  only  a  year  out  of  Briarton 
■*•  High,  myself.  We  got  to  talking 
about  school.  We  talked  until  a 
quarter  to  ten. 

"Can't  we  ride  just  a  little  more?" 
Cindy  coaxed. 


I  shook  my  head.  "I  promised.  On 
my  honor." 

Her  porch  light  was  on.  I  thanked 
her  for  a  wonderful  evening  and  put 
her  inside. 

I  called  her  again,  and  again.  Her 
dad  was  always  right  on  the  job, 
setting  curfew.  We  met  it. 

And  then  I  asked  Cindy  to  a  party. 

I  hadn't  seen  her  in  a  formal  be- 
fore. She  sure  looked  sweet.  "But  I 
can't  see  your  lips,"  I  said. 

She  understood.  She  flew  upstairs, 
wiped  off  the  bright  stuff,  and  came 
down   with   her   mouth   rosy  pink. 

"Now,  you'll  be  the  prettiest  girl 
at  the  party,"  I  said. 

I  explained  to  her  folks.  "One  of 
the  fellows  has  a  married  sister  in 
town.  We're  going  to  her  house. 
Here's  the  name  and  address."  I 
looked  straight  at  Cindy's  dad.  "Sir, 
Cindy  doesn't  go  to  school  tomorrow. 
I  wondered  if  the  first  stroke  of 
twelve  would  do." 

"Be  sure  it's  the  first!"  he  said. 
There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Well,  this  is  where  you  came  in. 
This  happened  last  night.  We  left 
the  party  at  half  past  eleven  and 
went  straight  home. 

Cindy's  folks  were  up.  "Danny, 
we're  going  to  have  a  snack,"  her 
mother  said.  "Chicken  sandwiches. 
Won't  you  stay  a  while?" 

Needless  to  say,  I  would. 

That's  the  story.  You  can  see  why 
I'm  in  solid  with  Cindy's  dad. 

And  if  you  think  a  guy  doesn't 
have  a  good  time — plus  a  real  good 
feeling  that  he's  treating  his  girl  the 
way  he'd  want  some  other  guy  to 
treat  his  kid  sister — you  try  it,  and 
see.  ■  ■ 
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HIS 

PROUDEST 

ACHIEVEMENT 


By  JOHN  ALLEN  AND 
ED  HASSE 


A  YEAR  after  the  Civil  War, 
*■*-  townspeople  of  Carbondale  in 
Southern  Illinois  laid  plans  for  a 
public  ceremony  to  honor  the 
memory  of  friends  and  kinsfolk  who 
had  fallen  in  battle.  When  the  time 
came  to  select  a  speaker,  they  turned 
naturally  to  their  most  illustrious 
native  son,  the  man  General  Grant 
called  "the  best  soldier  and  officer 
of  all  the  Union  volunteers. " 

Major  General  John  A.  Logan, 
who  had  recently  resigned  his  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
and  was  busy  enlisting  support  for 
the  newly-formed  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  accepted  the  invitation. 

On  April  29,  1866,  hundreds  of 
people  from  the  surrounding  region 
— including  widows,  orphans  and 
more  than  two  hundred  veterans — 
gathered  at  the  small  Woodlawn 
Cemetery  in  Carbondale,  which  is 
one  hundred  miles  southeast  of  St. 
Louis,  to  decorate  the  graves  of  war- 


Statue  on  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 

of  Gen.  John  A.  Logan 

founder   of   Memorial    Day. 


riors  buried  there  and  to  hear  Logan 
speak. 

The  simple  observance  made  a 
profound  impression  on  the  indomit- 
able Logan.  Two  years  later,  as  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  he  issued  the  famous 
General  Order  No.  11  which  sets 
aside  May  30  "for  the  purpose  of 
strewing  with  flowers  and  otherwise 
decorating  the  graves  of  comrades 
.  .  .  whose  bodies  lie  in  every  city, 
village  and  hamlet  churchyard  in  the 
land." 

Late  in  life,  the  man  credited  with 
winning  some  of  the  Civil  War's 
bitterest  battles,  the  man  who  was  a 
veteran  Congressman  and  a  vice- 
presidential  candidate,  confessed  that 
Memorial  Day  was  his  proudest 
achievement. 
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Logan,  who  entered  the  Civil  War 
unofficially  at  Bull  Run  without  even 
bothering  to  check  out  a  uniform, 
had  attained  the  rank  of  major 
general  before  the  conflict  was  over. 
In  politics,  he  started  as  a  county 
clerk  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  a  likely  candidate  for  presi- 
dent. In  between,  he  served  five 
terms  in  Congress  and  was  offered 
appointments  as  ambassador  to 
Mexico  and  Japan. 

A  strikingly  handsome  man  with 
jet  black  hair  and  dark,  flashing  eyes, 
"Black  Jack"  Logan  was  a  born  hero. 
Riding  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he 
won  victories  when  defeat  seemed 
certain  and,  on  the  speaker's  plat- 
form, he  captured  the  admiration 
of  crowds  which  had  been  bent  on 
doing  him  bodily  harm.  Above  all, 
Logan  was  a  man  with  a  keen  sense 
of  justice. 

'  I  'HE  eldest  of  eleven  children  of 
-*■  a  physician,  John  A.  Logan  was 
born  February  9,  1826,  on  a  farm 
seven  miles  west  of  Carbondale, 
where  Murphysboro,  Illinois,  now 
stands.  Though  he  was  a  serious 
student  and  practiced  the  violin  at 
the  bidding  of  his  parents,  Logan 
was  built  for  more  sportive  tasks,  like 
breaking  his  father's  horses  to  the 
saddle  or  venturing  on  the  treacher- 
ous Big  Muddy  River  with  a  flat- 
boat  he  made. 

At  twenty,  Logan  had  his  first 
taste  of  combat  when  he  enlisted  for 
the  Mexican  War.  His  ability  won 
him  a  lieutenant's  commission  and, 
by  war's  end,  he  was  acting  regi- 
mental quartermaster  of  the  First 
Illinois  Infantry. 


In  1851,  Logan  was  graduated 
from  Law  School  at  Louisville  Uni- 
versity and  hung  his  shingle  along- 
side that  of  his  uncle,  Alexander 
Jenkins,  who  was  then  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Illinois.  The  following 
year,  Logan  was  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture. 

A  rabid  Democrat  and  influential 
Douglas  supporter,  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1858  and  again  in  1860. 

The  following  year  Logan  was 
occupying  his  seat  in  the  House  when 
word  came  that  the  Confederates 
were  marching  on  the  capital.  He  left 
without  so  much  as  a  fare-thee-well, 
crossed  the  Potomac  and  entered 
uninvited  into  the  fight  at  Bull  Run. 

Immediately  after  Bull  Run,  he 
started  back  to  Southern  Illinois  to 
raise  a  volunteer  Union  regiment, 
undaunted  by  the  resentment  his 
constituents  were  feeling  against  him 
at  the  time.  Elected  to  Congress  from 
an  area  that  was  strongly  sympa- 
thetic to  the  Southern  cause,  Logan 
was  being  labeled  "turncoat"  and 
"traitor"  by  his  lifelong  friends. 

He  made  his  initial  public  ap- 
pearance outside  the  courthouse  at 
Marion  before  a  large  crowd  of  rest- 
less, gun-toting  farmers.  Logan 
climbed  onto  the  rear  platform  of  a 
horse-drawn  wagon  and  faced  them 
boldly.  The  audience  fell  silent. 
Logan  began  to  speak  and  his  voice, 
full  and  clear,  was  heard  everywhere 
on  the  courthouse  square.  As  he 
warmed  up  to  his  subject — preserva- 
tion of  the  Union — he  became  more 
animated  in  gesture  and  appearance 
until  his  whole  body  trembled  and 
swayed  with  excitement.  To  a  man, 
the  crowd  was  hypnotized. 
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Logan  finished  by  stating  his  in- 
tention to  join  the  Union  forces  "as 
a  private,  or  in  any  capacity  I  can 
serve  my  country  best  in  defending 
the  old  blood-stained  flag  over  every 
foot  of  soil  in  the  United  States." 

The  spectators  stood  immobile 
until  a  friend  who  had  served  with 
"Black  Jack"  in  the  Mexican  War 
shouted,  "Come  on,  boys!  Let's  go 
with  Logan."  A  fifer  and  drummer 
struck  up  "Yankee  Doodle"  and  re- 
cruits fell  in  behind  them  as  they 
marched  around  the  square.  Before 
the  day  was  out,  120  men  had 
signed  up  to  serve  the  Union  for 
three  years  as  members  of  what  was 
to  become  Logan's  renowned  31st 
Illinois  Infantry.  He  received  an 
appointment  as  colonel  to  lead  the 
regiment. 

|"N  the  siege  of  Fort  Donelson, 
-*-  Logan  lost  exactly  half  of  his 
regiment  of  606  men  in  three  days. 
Though  he  was  wounded  twice  in 
this  battle,  the  "Black  Eagle"  re- 
mained astride  his  horse  during  the 
daylight  hours  and  spent  the  nights 
giving  encouragement  to  his  cold 
and  hungry  troops.  For  his  brilliant 
strategy  and  heroism  in  the  campaign 
he  was  promoted  to  brigadier 
general. 

To  bolster  the  moral  of  his  men 
during  the  heat  of  battle  at  Dallas 
and  Kennesaw  Mountain,  Logan  rode 
back  and  forth  in  front  of  his  lines 
at  top  speed,  clutching  his  slouch 
hat  in  his  bridle  hand  and  waving 
his  sword  in  the  other  while  bullets 
whizzed  all  around  him.  At  Dallas, 
he  was  wounde'd  again  but  continued 
to   ride,   literally   into   the   cannon's 


mouth,  to  overrun  a  Confederate 
battery. 

Though  his  command  won  every 
engagement  against  Confederate 
forces,  the  general  was  never  venge- 
ful. He  was  not  fighting  Southerners; 
he  was  fighting  for  a  united  nation. 

T  T  was  from  the  South  that  Logan 
■*•  received  part  of  his  persuasion 
to  fix  a  "Decoration  Day"  after  the 
war.  His  wife,  returning  from  a  trip 
to  Virginia  in  1868,  told  him  there 
had  been  a  ceremony  at  Richmond 
very  similar  to  the  first  memorial 
service  Logan  had  attended  at  Car- 
bondale  two  years  before. 

The  GAR  commander  selected 
May  30  to  honor  war  dead  with 
"such  testimonials  of  respect  as  cir- 
cumstances permit"  because  spring 
flowers  were  likely  to  be  in  bloom 
the  country  over  by  that  date. 

A  few  weeks  after  General  Order 
No.  11  was  issued,  the  first  official 
observance  of  Decoration  Day  was 
held  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
where  Logan  spoke. 

Twice  declining  ambassadorial 
posts,  Logan  subsequently  served 
two  terms  in  the  U.S.  Senate  as  a 
Republican  and  he  was  the  GOP 
candidate  for  vice-president  on  the 
ticket  with  Blaine  in  1884.  He  was 
being  groomed  for  the  presidency  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  Washington 
in  1886. 

Before  he  died,  Logan  saw 
Decoration  Day  (later  officially 
changed  to  Memorial  Day)  become 
a  national  holiday,  now  marked  in* 
forty-three  states.  The  other  states 
set  aside  different  days  or  call  their 
observance  by  another  name.      ■ 
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What  Do  You  Say 
When  Silent? 

By  ELIZABETH  AND  WILLIAM  GENNE 


\A7HY  do  boys  always  make  passes 
*  *  at  me?"  The  girl  was  troubled 
as  she  talked  with  her  pastor.  She 
was  trying  to  maintain  certain  stand- 
ards in  her  friendships  but  felt  she 
was  fighting  a  losing  battle.  Certain- 
ly the  boys  weren't  helping  any. 

The  pastor  asked  her  to  step  into 
the  choir  room.  He  faced  her  toward 
the  full  length  mirror  and  asked  her 
to  walk  toward  it.  Then  he  asked 
her  what  she  saw. 

She  looked  at  him  with  real  be- 
wilderment. She  walked  away  from 
the  mirror  and  back  toward  it.  As 
she  watched  herself  closely,  a  look 
of  recognition  came  into  her  eyes. 
"Pastor,  do  you  think  my  dress  is 
too  tight?" 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "what  do  you 
think  it  says  to  the  boys  as  you 
walk  down  the  street?" 

She  looked  almost  shocked.  "Do 
you  mean  that  boys  think  I'm  asking 


for  those  passes  they  make  at  me — 
and  those  wolf  whistles?" 

"What  do  you  think?"  asked  her 
pastor  with  a  kindly  smile. 

This  was  this  girl's  first  realization 
that  we  can  say  an  awful  lot  with- 
out saying  a  word!  And  the  thing 
that  is  really  frightening  is  that  every 
one  of  us  is  doing  it  every  minute 
of  the  day  and  night. 

This  silent  language  ("non-verbal 
communication"  the  psychologists 
call  it)  is  at  the  bottom  of  many  mis- 
understandings. Unless  we  know 
something  about  it,  we  can  be  getting 
into  trouble  constantly  because  we 
keep  giving  people  the  wrong 
signals. 

Even  as  you  read  this,  look  at  the 
person  across  the  room  from  you, 
or  out  of  the  window  at  someone 
passing  by.  What  do  you  see? 

The  Language  of  Clothing 

First  of  all,  we  usually  notice 
clothes.  One  men's  clothing  manu- 
facturer reminds  us  that  90  per  cent 
of  what  people  see  is  our  clothes; 
only  ten  per  cent  of  our  skin  is 
exposed.  (The  percentages  would 
probably  be  different  for  women!) 
"Clothes  make  the  man"  is  another 

Mr.  GennS  is  Director,  Dept.  of  Family  Life, 
Natl.   Council  of  Churches,  New   York,  N.Y. 
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phrase  we've  all  heard.  We  know 
that  it  is  not  true,  but  we  have  to 
admit  that  clothes  do  make  up  a 
large  part  of  the  initial  impression 
we  give  or  receive. 

This  is  why  the  military  services 
spend  considerable  time  and  money 
creating  uniforms  that  will  attract 
recruits  and  inspire  morale.  One  of 
the  certain  indicators  of  the  spirit 
of  a  military  unit  is  the  way  they 
wear  their  uniforms.  The  Salvation 
Army  has  helped  many  a  "down-and- 
outer"  rediscover  his  backbone  by 
putting  him  into  the  bracing  uniform 
of  a  tight  fitting  jacket  and  peaked 
cap  that  made  him  straighten  up  and 
throw  his  shoulders  back. 

And,  of  course,  this  is  why  court- 
ing couples  always  try  to  dress  their 
best.  Some  girls  try  to  dress  demurely, 
others  try  to  dress  as  daringly  as 
possible.  Each  is  saying  something 
about  herself,  the  kind  of  man  she 
hopes  to  attract,  and  the  kind  of 
friendship  she  hopes  to  have. 

In  marriage,  some  folks  get  great- 
ly disturbed  by  what  clothes  and 
appearance  seem  to  say.  A  girl  who 
has  always  seen  her  suitor  clean- 
shaven and  well-dressed  may  wonder 
about  her  husband  (the  same  man) 
bewhiskered  and  in  a  none-too-clean 
sweat  shirt.  What  is  he  saying? 


Of  course,  there  is  a  time  and  a 
place  for  almost  everything.  Whiskers 
and  sweat-shirt  may  say  one  thing 
in  the  back  yard  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing and  a  different  thing  in  the  liv- 
ing room  when  friends  are  expected 
on  Saturday  evening.  Likewise,  hair 
curlers  at  breakfast  say  something 
different  than  hair  curlers  when  a 
man  comes  home  to  supper  in  the 
evening. 

The  Language  of  Movement 

There  is  also  the  language  of 
movement.  If  you  are  visiting  with 
me  and  I  keep  tapping  my  foot  and 
sneaking  glances  at  my  watch  or  the 
clock  on  the  wall,  you  wouldn't  have 
to  be  very  smart  to  get  the  idea  that 
I  was  impatient  to  get  finished  with 
your  visit. 

A  lifted  eyebrow,  a  sigh,  a  stifled 
yawn,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and 
a  bored  look  all  speak  volumes.  Or 
not  looking  at  all  can  indicate  a 
complete  indifference,  as  when  a 
man  keeps  his  nose  buried  in  his 
newspaper  while  his  wife  is  trying  to 
tell  him  something. 

To  point  out  each  of  these  acts  in 
cold  print  makes  them  seem  so  glar- 
ing that  we  think  it  impossible  that 
folks  would  ever  act  that  way  toward 
each  other.  The  next  time  you  are  in 
a  bus,  or  restaurant,  or  similar  public 
place,  look  about  you. 

Spot  the  couples  who  read  as  they 
ride,  hardly  saying  a  word  to  each 
other  from  the  time  they  get  on 
until  they  get  off.  Or  those  who  eat 
their  whole  meal  without  taking  their 
eyes  off  their  plates  for  a  glance  at 
each  other.  Or  the  man  who  walks 
slightly  ahead  of  his  wife,  without 
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seeming  to  care  whether  she  tags 
along  or  not.  If  they  act  this  way  in 
public,  can  we  help  wondering  how 
bored  they  must  be  with  each  other 
at  home? 

One  well  known  marriage  coun- 
selor has  said  that  most  marriage 
troubles  arise  because  partners  have 
never  learned  "to  read"  each  other 
correctly.  We  see  certain  actions  as 
if  they  were  signals,  but  often  our 
interpretation  of  them  is  incorrect. 
A  husband  worrying  about  his  job 
seems  to  be  indifferent  to  his  wife. 
She  resents  his  seeming  indifference 
and  starts  to  nag.  Then  how  easy  it 
is  for  things  to  go  from  bad  to  worse. 

One  troubled  wife  came  to  our 
office  complaining  about  her  hus- 
band. He  never  took  her  any  place. 
They  never  seemed  to  have  any  fun 
any  more. 

When  her  husband  came  in,  he 
was  puzzled  by  his  wife's  attitude. 
He  admitted  that  they  didn't  go  out 
much  together.  He  said  this  was  be- 
cause he  had,  in  addition  to  his 
regular  first  shift  job  in  an  auto 
plant,  a  job  every  other  night  and 
weekend  at  a  filling  station  and  in 
his  spare  time  he  was  building  their 
new  home. 

He  was  trying  to  be  a  good  hus- 
band and  provider,  but  his  wife  was 
not  "reading"  him  correctly.  Nor  was 
he  understanding  her  need  for  com- 
panionship and  fun. 

In  one  study  of  five  hundred  mar- 
riages, when  the  wives  were  asked 
what  it  was  their  husbands  did  that 
made  them   most  happy   the  most 


frequent    answer   was:    "The    little 
kindnesses  I  have  no  right  to  expect. 


How  We  Say  It 

Another  fact  to  keep  in  mind 
about  our  communication  is  that, 
even  when  we  do  use  words,  how 
we  say  them  is  as  important  as  what 
we  say.  A  sharp,  irritated  tone;  a 
weary,  bored  tone  that  lets  the 
words  droop;  or  a  vibrant,  tender 
tone  can  make  loads  of  difference  in 
the  meaning.  Try  these  three  ways 
of  saying  a  sentence  like,  "How  in 
heaven  did  I  come  to  marry  you?" 

At  the  University  of  Chicago  they 
ran  some  experiments  in  helping 
couples  understand  each  other  better. 
One  part  of  the  experiment  had  each 
partner  write  out  what  he  thought 
the  other  meant  by  certain  state- 
ments. One  man  wrote  a  whole  type- 
written page  on  what  his  wife  meant 
when  she  said,  "Oh." 

Actions  do  speak  louder  than 
words.  They  need  not  be  the  big, 
dramatic  acts  of  helpfulness,  gene- 
rosity or  sacrifice  in  some  crisis. 
Every  day,  in  a  thousand  ways,  we 
reveal  the  true  meaning  of  the  spirit 
in  us.  A  smile  here,  a  pat  on  the 
shoulder  there,  cuddling  a  little  child 
close,  giving  a  teen-age  daughter  an 
approving  glance,  touching  your 
wife's  elbow  as  she  gets  on  or  off  a 
bus — all  of  these,  without  a  sound, 
are  signals  of  your  friendship,  con- 
cern and  love  for  those  about  you. 

"Inasmuch  as  you  have  done  it 
unto  the  least  of  these  .  .  .  you  have 
done  it  unto  me."  ■  St 


Scientists  show  us  how  to  sail  under  the  North  Pole  and  fly  over  the  moon, 
but  you're  still  on  your  own  when  you  cross  the  street. 

—HAROLD    COFFIN 
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By  R.  G.  HUTCHESON,  JR. 


FPO,  Hades 

From:       Commanding  Devil 

To:  Beelzebub,  John  Q.,  Tempter  Second  Class, 

Satanic  Service 

Subject:  Letter  of  Commendation 

1.  The  Commanding  Devil  takes  pleasure  in  commending 
Tempter  Second  Class  John  Q.  Beelzezub  for  meritorious  ac- 
tivity against  the  enemy  as  set  forth  in  the  following  citation: 
CITATION:  Tempter  Second  Class  John  Q.  Beelzebub,  while 
on  a  routine  patrol,  intercepted  a  part  of  enemy  troops  on  their 
way  to  a  USO  Club  to  spend  an  evening.  Though  vastly  out- 
numbered, he  attacked  without  hesitation.  Engaging  the  enemy 
troops  in  conversation,  he  persuaded  them  to  stop  off  at  a 
nearby  honky-tonk  "for  just  a  few  minutes"  before  proceeding 
to  the  USO.  He  then  maneuvered  them  into  a  detour  through 
a  part  of  town  controlled  by  our  forces.  There  he  was  joined 
by  reinforcements,  and  the  tide  of  the  battle  was  turned  in 
our  favor.  His  conduct  throughout  was  in  keeping  with  the  most 
diabolical  traditions  of  the  Satanic  Service. 

COMMANDING  DEVIL 
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American 

Family 

in  the 

Azores 

By  JAMES  H.  WINCHESTER 


The    Crowley    family    attend    services 
at  the  base  chapel  at  Lajes. 


Sleepy?  Not  much,  but  Mrs.  Crowley  tucks  lively  Kathryn  away  for  the  night. 


"D  REAKFAST  bacon  from  Chicago 
•*-*  prepared  by  a  forty-five-cents-a- 
day  full-time  maid  on  a  mountain 
towering  out  of  the  sea,  where  the 
wind  has  a  briny  ocean  tang  and  the 
moist  turpor  of  a  tropical  garden,  is 
daily  routine  for  Master  Sergeant 
Roger  Crowley  and  his  family  on  the 
island  of  Terceira,  one  of  the  nine 
islands  making  up  the  Azores  archi- 
pelago in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

As  a  careerist  in  the  United  States 
Air  Force,  thirty-seven-year-old  Ser- 
geant Crowley,  a  tall,  greying,  slow, 
soft-speaking,  conscientious  down 
Easterner  from  Maine,  has  worn 
Uncle  Sugar's  uniform — as  a  field 
artilleryman  in  the  National  Guard, 
as  a  private  in  a  tank  destroyer  bat- 
talion, and,  since  1941  in  the  old 
Air  Corps  and  now  the  USAF — since 
he  was  nineteen  years  old.  He's  mar- 
ried to  a  girl  he  met  in  World  War 
II  in  the  Midlands  of  England  and 
two  of  his  three  healthy,  handsome 
youngsters,  were  born  overseas.  Out 
of  his  seventeen  years  in  the  service, 
he's  spent  nearly  fourteen  of  them 
outside  the  United  States. 

"I  like  overseas  duty,"  he  says. 

As  one  of  several  thousand  USAF 
families  now  living  and  working  over- 
seas, the  Crowleys  are  stationed  at 
this  Azores  Air  Transport  Station, 
known  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  have  passed  through  there  since 
it  was  first  taken  over  by  the  old  Air 
Transport  Command  back  in  Jan- 
uary, 1944,  as  Lajes  (pronounced 
Lodges). 

Sergeant  Crowley,  as  a  member  of 
the  standardization  team  of  the 
1605th  Field  Maintenance  Squadron 


Cynthia  Crowley  (right)  with  a  neigh- 
bor shops  for  fresh  fruit  in  an  open-air 
market  at  Angra,  capital  of  Terceira. 

— which  is  part  of  MATS — has  a 
vital  role  in  helping  keep  the  127,- 
000  planes  which  land  each  year  at 
Lajes  moving  smoothly  through  the 
station,  with  an  average  time  on  the 
ground  of  only  two  hours. 

Life  for  the  Crowleys  at  Lajes  is 
far  from  austere,  although  it  still 
lacks  many  of  the  more  up-to-date 
conveniences  available  at  U.S.  bases. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  feel  that 
many  aspects  of  life  in  the  Azores — 
as  it  does  at  other  overseas  stations 
where  they  have  served — more  than 
compensate  for  these  deficiencies. 

T3  OGER — who  preceded  his  wife 
-*-^-  and  children  by  two  months  to 
the  Azores  from  Dover  AFB,  in  Del- 
aware, where  they  were  previously 
stationed — was  lucky  in  being  able 
to  buy,  for  cash,  a  house,  including 
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an  electric  stove,  refrigerator  and  hot 
water  heater,  for  $4,000  from  a  major 
returning  to  the  United  States.  All 
such  sales,  thanks  to  rigid  economic 
controls  enforced  by  both  the  U.  S. 
command  and  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment, are  controlled.  Under  Lajes 
base  regulations,  depreciation  on 
such  purchases  is  also  controlled, 
arbitrarily  set  at  ten  per  cent  a  year. 
This  means  that  the  Crowley's  hous- 
ing costs  them  only  $400-a-year  dur- 
ing his  three  year  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Azores,  plus  $10  a  month  paid  the 
Portuguese  owner  of  the  land  on 
which  the  house  is  situated.  In  the 
Azores,  land  for  housing  is  never 
sold,  always  long-term  leased  in- 
stead. 

For  this  relatively  nominal  hous- 
ing sum,  the  Crowleys  do  not  live 
in  luxury,  but  they  do  live  well.  They 
have  a  good-sized  living  room,  a 
combination  kitchen-dinette,  bath 
and  two  bedrooms.  There  is  a  back 
yard,  with  a  small  plot  of  grass  and 
a  swing  for  the  children,  and  both 
the  back  and  front  yards  are  land- 
scaped with  the  lush  flowers  and 
plants  of  the  island.  Kerosene  pro- 
vides the  principal  source  of  heat, 
but  electricity,  generated  on  the  base, 
supplies  power  for  the  lights,  kitchen 
stove  and  refrigerator,  TV  set  and 
radio  and  for  a  host  of  labor-saving 
devices,  such  as  a  vacuum  cleaner 
and  the  like. 

"P  VERY  Sunday,  the  Crowleys, 
-*-J  dressed  in  their  go-to-meeting 
best,  drive  the  half-mile  from  their 
cottage  to  the  Base  Chapel  for  the 
Protestant  services.  A  stucco  struc- 
ture,   with   stained   glass   windows, 


Sgt.  Crowley  at  work  in  the  base  main- 
tenance section  offices  at  Lajes  base. 

religious  services  for  Catholic,  Jew- 
ish, and  Latter  Day  Saints  faiths  are 
also  held  in  this  Lajes  Base  Chapel. 
The  Crowley  children  attend  Sunday 
school  classes,  too,  the  instruction 
being  given  by  volunteers  recruited 
from  among  the  wives  of  the  station 
personnel. 

Recreation  is  no  problem  for  the 
Crowleys,  as  indeed  it  isn't  for  any 
Air  Force  family  at  Lajes.  The  TV 
station,  one  of  the  newest  and  most 
modern  in  the  armed  services  any- 
where, has  telecasts  for  seven  hours 
a  day.  The  radio,  also  a  base  opera- 
tion, offers  programs  and  news  from 
6  a.m.  until  midnight.  There  are 
daily  and  nightly  features  at  the  base 
movie,  a  well-stocked  library  and  the 
NCO  Club  has  facilities  which  would 
make  most  officers'  clubs  in  the  States 
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look  like  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks. 
There's  a  base  Scandinavian  Room 
for  steam  baths,  a  thirty-seven-foot 
boat  available  for  deep-sea  fishing 
parties  and  a  fine  nine-hole  golf 
course,  which  Roger  plays  at  every 
opportunity. 

But  exploring  Terceira,  enjoying 
picnics  and  sightseeing  and  swim- 
ming on  the  beaches,  with  an  occa- 
sional dinner  out  in  Angra,  the 
island's  capital  and  largest  city,  is 
the  favorite  Crowley  family  recrea- 
tion. To  do  this  they  have  a  1949 
Mercury,  which  Roger  had  shipped 
to  the  Azores  along  with  his  family 
goods.  Gasoline,  sold  through  the 
base  PX  is  seventeen  cents  a  gallon. 
Oil  is  ten  cents  a  quart. 

A  dinner  out,  in  a  very  fine  restau- 


The  Crowleys  go  out  for  a  walk 
through  the  public  square  in  the  town 
of  Praia  da  Vittoria,  just  outside  Lajes. 


rant,  too,  with  the  menu  consisting 
of  shrimp  cocktails  all  around,  soup, 
steak,  and  vegetables,  dessert  and 
fruit,  milk  for  the  children,  followed 
by  coffee  for  Roger  and  Cynthia  costs 
less  than  $3.00,  including  the  ten  per 
cent  service  charge  for  a  tip. 

"It's  a  good  life,"  Crowley  says. 
"I  like  the  work.  Right  now  I'm 
studying  to  be  ready  for  the  jets 
when  they  go  into  operation.  I  figure 
I'll  be  kicking  around  thirty  years 
from  now." 


To  enjoy  their  overseas-base  life  in 
the  Azores,  while  at  the  same  time 
salting  away  a  regular  amount  each 
month  for  their  children's  future  edu- 
cation and  emergencies,  the  Crowleys 
have  set  up  this   monthly  budget: 

Land  rent   $  10.00 

Electricty,  water,  garbage 

removal   11.62 

Kerosene 10.00 

Telephone    3.60 

Maid  (full  time,  six 

days-a-week) 14.00 

Magazines    ....•• 3.00 

Haircuts 2.00 

Car  (gas  and  waxing)    12.00 

Mail  Orders,  ( extras  from 

the  U.S.)    25.00 

PX  Purchases  (clothes,  etc.)   .  50.00 

Entertainment 10.00 

Food 120.00 

Vacation,  house  repairs,  or 

extra  savings   80.00 

Regular  savings 48.7? 

$400.00 
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Heroic  Mother 
of  Our  Seventh  President 

My  mother's  last  words  have  been  my  law  of  life" 


GENTLEMEN/'  President  An- 
drew Jackson  said  to  a  group 
of  his  friends  on  his  forty-eighth 
birthday,  "my  mother's  last  words 
have  been  the  law  of  my  life.  The 
memory  of  my  mother  and  her  teach- 
ings were  the  only  capital  I  had  to 
start  life  with,  and  on  that  capital 
I  have  made  my  way." 

She  left  him  heroic  capital.  Eliza- 


beth Hutchinson  Jackson,  mother  of 
the  seventh  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  Presbyterian.  She  grew 
up  knowing  the  poverty  and  tyranny 
of  North  Ireland.  Her  glowing  red 
hair,  snapping  blue  eyes  and  brisk 
little  body  were  allies  of  her  ad- 
venturous spirit. 

Stories    of    the    opportunities    in 
America  filled  Ireland  in  1765.   In 


Published  originally  in  1875,  this  drawing  shows  the  first  residence 
of  Andrew  Jackson  in  his  home  state  of  Tennessee. 


Andrew    Jackson,    seventh    president. 


one  district  alone  nineteen  families 
decided  to  go  to  the  new  country 
but  only  three  had  the  courage  to 
take  the  trip.  Among  those  three 
were  the  Jacksons:  Andrew,  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  his  two-year-old  toddler 
Hugh  and  five-months-old  Robert. 

Within  a  few  months  two  of  the 
three  families  had  returned  to  Ire- 
land. But  not  the  Jacksons.  Four  of 
Elizabeth's  sisters  and  their  husbands 
had  gone  ahead  of  her  and  settled 
in  the  district  of  Waxhaw,  on  the 
border  between  North  and  South 
Carolina.  If  they  could  build  a  home 
in  this  rugged  country  so  could  she 
and  her  husband. 

Accordingly,  Andrew  secured  a 
farm  near  the  headwaters  of  Twelve 
Miles  Creek.  Its  red  soil  was  washed 
and  thin;  its  pine,  hickory  and  oak 
was  scrubby-looking  but  after  travel- 


By  DOROTHY  C.  HASKIN 

ing    three    and    one-half    thousand 
miles,  it  was  a  challenge. 

Jackson  planted  a  late  crop  and 
with  the  help  of  his  neighbors  built 
a  rough  log  cabin.  He  worked  hard 
and  long  and  in  February  strained 
himself  lifting  a  heavy  log.  He  took 
to  bed  in  great  pain.  The  icy  snow 
penned  the  pregnant  Elizabeth  in 
with  her  sick  husband  and  fretful 
young  ones.  She  prayed,  she  used 
what  simple  nursing  tricks  that  she 
knew,  but  still  Andrew  died. 

She  trudged  through  the  snow, 
low  of  spirit  yet  clinging  to  her  faith, 
to  tell  her  neighbors  that  her  hus- 
band was  gone,  leaving  her  alone 
in  this  new  crude  world.  The  neigh- 
bors rallied  around,  holding  a  wake. 
The  next  morning  Jacksons  coffin 
was  put  on  a  sled  drawn  by  a  mule, 
while  Elizabeth  Jackson  with  four- 
year-old  Hugh,  and  two-year-old 
Robert,  followed  in  a  wagon  to  Wax- 
haw  church. 

The  grief-stricken  widow  went  to 
the  home  of  Mrs.  James  Crawford, 
one  of  her  sisters.  A  few  days  later, 
on  March  15,  1767,  her  third  son 
was  born.  In  memory  of  the  husband 
she  had  lost,  she  named  the  boy 
Andrew. 

Facing  life  with  three  boys  to 
bring  up,  her  staunch  spirit  enabled 
her  to  enter  into  what  was,  if  not 
happy,  at  least  contented,  work- 
filled,  forward-looking  years.  Her 
sister  was  an  invalid  and  she  wel- 
comed the  affectionate  and  thrifty 
Elizabeth  into  the  home  that  teemed 
with    eight    Crawford    children    to 
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which  were  now  added  Elizabeth's 
three.  The  boys  were  guided  spirit- 
ually, for  it  was  the  mother's  custom 
daily  to  pray  on  her  knees  beside  her 
bed,  read  the  Bible,  and  have  her 
boys  kneel  beside  her  and  pray  while 
she  tenderly  held  her  hand  on  one 
of  their  heads.  She  sincerely  hoped 
that  Andrew  would  be  a  Presbyterian 
minister. 

Too,  the  boys  had  chores  to  do 
around  the  expanding  farm,  and  at- 
tended the  local  field  school,  taught 
by  a  dominie  who  tramped  from 
village  to  village. 

Andrew  was  nine  years  old  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed.  And  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence grew  in  the  Carolinas.  The 
people  sent  corn,  barley,  and  cattle 
to  help  besieged  Boston.  News  of 
Saratoga,  Trenton,  and  Brandywine 
filtered  to  the  South.  Waxhaw 
formed  its  own  company  of  soldiers 
electing  Robert  Crawford  as  captain. 

The  war  first  touched  Elizabeth 
Jackson  in  the  life  of  her  oldest 
boy.  Hugh,  aged  sixteen  joined  his 
uncle's  company  to  drive  the  British 
back  into  Georgia.  Hugh  was  ill  and 
ordered  not  to  fight  in  the  Battle  of 
Stono,  but  inheriting  the  valiant  spirit 
of  his  mother,  he  fought  anyway. 
After  the  battle,  Hugh  died  of  "the 
excessive  heat  and  fatigue  of  the 
day." 

Grief  had  come  again  to  Elizabeth 
Jackson  but  she  faced  it  by  nursing 
the  other  wounded.  The  old  meeting 
house  at  Waxhaw  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  hopsital,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  wounded  men.  She 
had  not  time  to  weep  for  her  own 
son  because  she  had  to  bathe  and 


comfort  other  women's  sons  who 
lay  on  the  straw-covered  floor.  Robert 
and  Andrew  helped  her,  learning 
by  her  example  that  work  was  the 
best  remedy  for  sorrow. 

The  glory  and  excitement  of  war 
all  around  them  led  sixteen-year-old 
Robert  and  fourteen-year-old  An- 
drew to  enlist.  They  took  part  in  a 
battle  which  saw  the  defeat  of  the 
Colonials,  and  after  spending  the 
night  in  the  swampy  bottom  of  Cain 
Creek,  the  boys  were  captured.  They 
were  then  taken  to  a  farmhouse 
where  the  Tories  were  stationed.  An 
officer  turned  to  Andy  and  com- 
manded, "Clean  my  boots."  Andy 
pulled  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
his  blue  eyes  blazed  and  he  defied 
the  officer,  demanding,  "I  am  a 
prisoner  of  war  and  claim  to  be 
treated  as  such." 

The  officer  rifted  his  sword  and 
aimed  at  Andrew.  He  instinctively 
warded  off  the  blow  with  his  left 
hand,  but  the  sword  cut  his  head 
to  the  bone.  Andrew  staggered  and 
fell,  blood  flowing  on  the  wooden 
floor. 

The  officer  then  turned  to  Robert 
and  ordered  him  to  blacken  his 
boots.  Seeing  what  had  happened  to 
his  brother  and  admiring  his  brother's 
spirit,  Robert  also  refused  to  clean 
the  boots.  So  the  officer  hit  Robert 
on  the  head  with  his  sword,  knock- 
ing him  to  the  floor. 

It  is  amazing  that  they  lived  for 
the  wounds  were  not  dressed.  Yet 
they  were  still  alive  and  in  a  few 
days  were  transferred  to  the  prison 
at  Camden.  The  anxious  Elizabeth 
heard  that  her  sons  were  in  prison 
with  smallpox,  the  panic-spreading 
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scourge.  She  determined  to  rescue 
them.  Knowing  that  there  were 
plans  to  exchange  prisoners  of  war, 
the  plucky  little  Irishwoman  went 
to  Lord  Rawdon,  the  British  com- 
mander, and  requested  that  her  sons 
be  included  in  those  prisoners  ex- 
changed. He  agreed. 

The  trip  home  was  one  that  called 
for  all  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  strength. 
She  rode  a  patient  little  pony,  en- 
deavoring to  hold  Robert,  weak  from 
smallpox  and  a  wound,  onto  a  horse. 
Andrew,  barefooted,  bareheaded, 
and  coatless,  plodded  by  their  side. 
Sheeting  rain  drenched  the  forlorn 
mother  and  her  two  ill  sons,  but 
they  trudged  persistently  on. 

At  home,  Elizabeth  bravely  but 
sorrowfully  put  Robert  to  bed,  and 
began  nursing  him,  as  she  once  had 
her  husband.  Her  heart  was  fearful 
at  each  rise  of  fever,  hopeful  each 
time  the  expression  of  Robert's  blue 
eyes  cleared.  After  two  days  of 
wavering  between  life  and  death, 
he  was  gone. 

Again  she  had  no  time  for  grief, 
for  by  now,  Andrew  was  delirious 
from  his  head  wound.  She  nursed 
him  and  for  several  weeks  clung  only 
to  God  in  her  hope  to  save  her  son. 

In  time  he  recovered.  But  Eliza- 
beth was  conscious  of  the  other 
mothers  and  their  sons  who  were 
suffering.  The  British  held  Charles 
Town  and  two  of  her  nephews  were 
prisoners  of  war,  ill  with  "ship  fever." 
Stories  of  unutterable  misery  due  to 
disease  and  neglect  came  to  her. 
She  decided  to  nurse  these  boys  and 
men  in  their  need. 

With  the  tenderness  of  mother's 
love  in  her  heart,  she  looked  at  her 


fourteen-year-old  Andrew.  She  had 
such  high  hopes  for  him!  There  was 
still  so  much  that  she  wanted  him 
to  learn!  But  she  bit  her  lip,  wiped 
her  tears  with  her  apron,  and 
stammered,  "Andrew,  if  I  should  not 
see  you  again  I  wish  you  to  remember 
and  treasure  up  some  of  the  things 
I  have  already  said  to  you."  Then 
she  went  on  to  warn  him  that  he 
would  have  to  make  his  own  way 
in  the  world,  and  that  if  he  suc- 
ceeded he  would  need  friends.  These 
he  could  hold  steadfast  only  by 
being  honest  and  kind.  Too,  she 
reminded  him  not  to  forget  an  ob- 
ligation, and  that  to  be  ungrateful 
for  a  kindness  was  a  base  crime,  for 
which  all  men,  sooner  or  later,  must 
pay  the  penalty.  He  was  to  be  polite 
and  kind  at  all  times,  and  to  exert 
every  honest  and  honorable  effort 
to  preserve  the  peace.  This  was  the 
capital  she  left  him. 

She  and  her  two  friends,  walked 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to 
Charles  Town.  There  they  found 
one  nephew,  Joseph  Crawford,  be- 
yond help.  But  she  was  able  to  nurse 
and  save  William,  only  to  contract 
the  plague  herself.  On  a  gloomy  flat 
of  Charles  Town  Neck,  she  was  hur- 
ried in  an  unmarked  grave  with  other 
victims.  And  her  pathetic  bundle  of 
clothes  was  sent  to  Andrew.  But  she 
had  left  her  son  sufficient  capital  so 
that  he  became  the  first  man  of 
humble  origin  to  become  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  ■  ■ 


Then  there  was  the  good  little  girl 
who  had  been  saying  no  so  long  that 
she  almost  ruined  her  wedding  cere- 
mony. 

— D.  O.  FLYNN 
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Tour 

"Debt 

to 

^America 

By  WILLIAM  W.  PARKINSON 


RECENTLY  a  clergyman  in  the 
Middle  West  was  carried  force- 
fully into  court  and  convicted  of 
charges  that  he  did  not  pay  his  in- 
come taxes.  He  contested  the  charges 
with  the  claim  that  taxes  meant  the 
support  of  a  "war  system"  which 
was  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
his  nation.  In  our  opinion  the  man 
was  wrong,  for  the  military  forces 
for  which  we  pay  taxes  actually  deter 
evil  and  war  and  make  for  peace. 
Too  bad  he  doesn't  see  that.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  said  that  we  have 
too  few  Americans  who  are  willing 
in  peace  times  to  suffer  for  their 
God-given  convictions  not  only  in 
paying  taxes  but  in  so  living  that  they 
will  strengthen  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual fiber  of  America;  for  it  is  indeed 
true  that  only  through  such  strength- 
ening will  America  be  saved. 

The  question  of  "What  Do  You 
Owe  Your  Country?"  faces  every 
citizen.  People  give  different  answers. 

Commander  Parkinson  is  Head,  Ecclesiastical 
Relations  Branch,  Chaplains  Division,  U.S. 
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But  certainly  this  is  a  time  for  the 
young  and  old  to  discover  what 
America  is,  and  come  to  some  defi- 
nite conclusions  as  to  what  their  role 
is  in  preserving  our  nation.  Surely 
this  is  a  time  to  be  patriotic. 

Jesus,  our  Savior  and  our  Example, 
was  an  ardent  patriot.  He  felt  deeply 
the  humiliation  inflicted  by  Roman 
overlords  on  his  nation.  Furthermore, 
he  had  a  passion  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  well  being  of  his  race.  Jesus 
saw  that  Judah  was  in  a  sad  state; 
that  Herod,  its  ruler,  was  a  man  of 
evil  life  and  was  corrupting  the 
youth  of  the  country.  He  saw  that 
the  religion  of  his  fathers  was  in  a 
strait  jacket  of  formalism  and  was 
clutching  its  ecclesiastical  vested  in- 
terest to  its  breast  and  forgetting  its 
spiritual  ministry. 

But  we  five  in  America — in  a  dif- 
ferent country  and  a  different  day. 

What  is  America  and  what  is  our 
present  threat?  Wherein  does  our 
responsibility  He?  What  do  we  owe 
our  country? 


What  Is  America? 

America  is  an  unrealized  miracle. 
In  terms  of  history,  it  is  but  a  hand- 
span.  But  in  terms  of  significant 
events,  it  is  immeasurable.  Its  story 
is  studded  with  great  and  glittering 
names  which  are  as  ointment  poured 
forth.  They  have  given  nerve,  sub- 
stance, and  glory  to  the  Republic. 
America  has  been  able  to  produce  the 
man  or  men  to  meet  every  crisis  of 
her  history. 

America  is  a  spirit,  an  idea,  a  way 
of  life,  a  personality,  a  faith.  It  is 
Lincoln,  Jefferson,  Webster,  Lee, 
Grant,  Carver,  Jane  Addams,  Clara 
Barton,  Marion  Anderson,  and  a  host 
of  others.  America  is  Plymouth  Rock, 
Valley  Forge,  Gettysburg,  the  Ar- 
gonne  Forest,  Bataan,  Corregidor, 
Tarawa,  Leyte,  Normandy,  Okinawa, 
and  Pork  Chop  Hill. 

Great  Americans  have  shown 
themselves  worthy  in  the  clash  of 
battles;  they  have  been  willing  to  be 
the  nation's  suffering  servants, 
wounded  for  its  transgressions, 
bruised  for  its  iniquities.  They  have 
taken  upon  themselves  the  chastise- 
ment of  sin. 

In  his  play,  "Fortune  Heights," 
John  DosPassos  lets  one  of  his  char- 
acters cry  out:  "We  are  out  to  dis- 
cover the  United  States."  But  that 
is  impossible — its  mechanism  is  too 
intricate,  its  size  is  too  vast,  and  its 
spirit  too  deep  for  complete  explora- 
tion and  exact  definition. 

Through  the  years  thousands  of 
Americans  pay  the  supreme  sacrifice 
in  order  to  support  their  country  in 
the  age  of  peril.  Patriotic  men  know 
they  owe  a  debt  to  America  and  they 
are  willing  to  pay  it. 


What  Is  Our  Peril  Today? 

We  are  faced  by  two  major  perils. 
One  is  the  peril  from  without — the 
peril  of  attack  from  Russia  with  its 
philosophy  of  godless  communism. 
The  other  is  our  peril  of  moral  decay 
from  within.  Both  are  real  and  let 
no  one  be  fooled  by  this  double 
threat  to  our  America.  In  order  to 
protect  ourselves  from  communism 
we  have  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion men  under  arms  and  are 
spending  the  major  part  of  our 
budget  for  defense. 

But  our  greatest  danger  is  moral 
decay.  Dr.  Arnold  Toynbee,  the  dis- 
tinguished historian,  points  out  that 
only  three  of  nineteen  civilizations 
fell  from  attack.  Sixteen  fell  from 
weakness  and  corruption.  America  is 
suffering  now  from  this  weakness  of 
the  spirit. 

Our  record  is  shocking!  There 
were  two  and  one-half  million  major 
crimes  committed  in  1957.  Thirty- 
seven  murders  per  day.  Fifty-five 
rapes  every  twenty-four  hours.  One 
major  crime  every  12.2  seconds. 

Of  the  forty-five  million  youngsters 
in  the  United  States,  twelve  million 
are  from  broken  homes.  Of  the  major 
crimes  committed  39  per  cent  are 
committed  by  those  under  fourteen. 
At  this  rate,  within  five  years  one 
out  of  five  will  have  a  police  record 
by  age  eighteen. 

What  Is  Our  Duty? 

In  the  light  of  our  two  perils,  what 
then  is  our  duty?  Our  freedom  and 
our  great  national  history  demands 
responsibility.  This  responsibility 
must  take  the  form  in  each  of  us  of 
certain  courses  of  action.  Protection 
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of  our  country  cannot  succeed  with 
only  one  course.  What  should  we 
do? 

First,  we  should  give  support  to 
our  military  defense  system  against 
an  attack  from  Russia.  In  order  to  do 
this  we  all  must  sacrifice  taxes  and 
give  a  part  of  our  lives  to  "carrying 
arms."  It  would  be  nice  if  we  did 
not  have  to  do  so,  but  this  is  not  a 
"nice"  world  in  which  we  live.  For 
young  men  this  means  in  some  cases 
time  spent  on  a  base  in  a  distant  land 
or  months  at  sea  on  a  pitching  Navy 
destroyer.  Our  future  is  at  stake  so 
we  must  accept  this  task  willingly 
and  with  a  positive  attitude. 

Second,  we  must  support  our  com- 
munity by  paying  taxes,  voting,  par- 
ticipating in  worthwhile  organiza- 
tions, taking  an  interest  in  civic  af- 
fairs, and  studying  our  heritage. 
More  is  demanded  than  reading  the 
latest  adventure  of  "Buck  Rogers"  or 
watching  "Gunsmoke." 

Third,  we  must  develop  an  "in- 
ternational point  of  view."  The  time 
when  America  could  isolate  itself 
is  passed.  Like  it  or  not,  we  are 
now  a  world  power  and  people 
everywhere  look  to  us  for  leadership. 
This  means  a  general  attitude  of 
support  for  such  international  ma- 
chinery, imperfect  as  it  is,  as  the 
United  Nations.  Other  nations  have 
attributes  which  we  might  well 
examine  and  adopt.  America  is  not 
necessarily  "first"  in  everything  and 
it  need  not  be.  Our  philosophy  should 
be  one  of  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  all  foreign  cultures  and  we  must 
work  with  our  world  neighbors. 

For  the  serviceman  overseas  this 
means  that  he  does  not  walk  down 


the  street  as  the  "conqueror"  but 
as  the  friend  to  the  children  on  the 
wayside  and  a  helper  to  the  neigh- 
bors who  are  struggling  to  raise  their 
economic  and  social  sights. 

Fourth,  we  must  make  certain  that 
our  moral  and  spiritual  character  is 
strong.  Military  leaders  have  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  moral  char- 
acter in  building  an  effective  fighting 
organization.  It  is  shocking  to  note 
that  many  of  our  prisoners  taken  by 
the  Korean  Reds  died  in  captivity. 
Studies  indicate  that  38  per  cent  of 
the  captured  died  in  captivity.  Only 
10  per  cent  of  those  captured  in 
World  War  II  died  in  captivity.  Yet, 
we  note  that  the  physical  hardships 
were  no  greater  in  Korea  than  in 
World  War  II.  Also,  the  average 
length  of  confinement  was  less  than 
World  War  II.  A  character  deficiency 
felled  many  of  our  men.  As  many 
survivors  of  the  communist  imprison- 
ment described  it,  many  of  those 
who  died  had  "give-up-itis." 

Therefore,  the  picture  is  clear.  If 
we  are  to  combat  communism,  our 
moral  character  must  be  strong.  We 
cannot  lead  the  world  if  we  are  en- 
gulfed in  a  sea  of  pornographic  litera- 
ture, or  if  we  take  an  attitude  of 
"I've  got  mine — you  get  yours." 

For  Christians  this  means  a  re- 
dedication  to  their  faith.  It  means 
the  looking  to  Jesus  Christ  as  our 
Savior.  When  this  is  done  we  are 
impaled  upon  the  spear  points  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  our 
course  is  crystal  clear. 

He  who  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear!  ■  ■ 

No  woman  is  too  cunning  for  words. 
—BERT  KRUSE 
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A  2aed,U&ti  Of  tyaitk 


By  RUTH  CHESSMAN 


Ellen's  view:  "Joe  is  my  son,  not  yours 


•>•> 


THEY  had  spent  the  Saturday 
afternoon  on  the  beach  as 
pleasandy  as  if  it  were  early  summer 
and  they  were  still  honeymooning. 
It  was  only  now,  with  the  August 
sun  beginning  its  slow  dip  across  the 
bay  toward  Boston,  that  the  tension 
began  to  show.  Greg  had  sensed 
Ellen's  disapproval  from  the  mo- 
ment she  returned  from  shopping. 
She  did  not  actually  say  Joe  is  my 
son,  not  yours.  You  had  no  right  to 
let  him  go  fishing,  so  Greg  Pearce 
was  willing  to  go  on  pretending  he 
didn't  know  she  was  thinking  it.  But 
the  truth  was  there,  like  it  or  not. 
"It'll  be  dark  in  two  hours,"  Ellen 


said,  and  the  lilt  was  gone  from  her 
voice. 

She  really  believed  he  had  care- 
lessly sent  the  boy  out  into  danger! 
Her  dark  eyes  were  full  of  the  fear 
of  it. 

"Joe'll  be  back  long  before  dark," 
he  predicted,  and  thought  wryly, 
well,  I  haven't  been  a  trial  lawyer 
ten  years  for  nothing!  His  voice  gave 
nothing  away — and  yet  he  resented 
it  deeply,  being  kept  in  his  place  as 
Ellen's  husband,  with  never  a  hope 
of  becoming  Joe's  father.  Couldn't 
she  see  the  boy  was  growing  as  like 
him  as  any  son  could — allowing  for 
the  unalterable  physical  differences 
that  made  Greg,  with  his  sandy  hair 
and  easy  manner,  seem  like  a  man 
from  another  race.  The  boy  was  as 
dark  and  as  volatile  as  his  mother. 
From  the  beginning  Joe's  need  had 
reached  out  for  the  man-strength 
every  boy  hungers  for. 

Still,  more  than  one  woman  had 
enshrined  her  lost  soldier-husband 
in  their  living  son,  Greg  conceded 
realistically.  "He  promised  to  be 
back  at  seven,"  Greg  reminded  her. 

"A  fourteen-year-old  alone  in  a 
rowboat  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean!" 
she  burst  out. 

"In  the  middle  of  a  very  small 
bay,"  he  corrected  drily.  "With  no 
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breeze,  and  the  water  like  glass." 
Then,  almost  as  if  he  were  thinking 
out  loud,  "All  summer,  every  week- 
end, IVe  been  out  in  that  boat  with 
him.  It's  equipped  with  two  life- 
savers.  I  may  be  a  city  feller  now, 
but  I  was  born  in  that  old  house — " 
He  glanced  back  at  the  small  white 
cottage  they'd  used  since  their  mar- 
riage in  June.  "I  was  a  sailor  before 
I  could  walk.  IVe  drilled  caution 
into  that  boy,  Ellen." 

He  waited  hopefully,  but  she 
didn't  speak.  He  continued  cautious- 
ly, "I  know  it's  hard,  Ellen.  Being 
both  parents  since  before  he  was 
born — " 

She  wasn't  listening.  Scanning  the 
bay,  with  the  sweep  of  Kritcher's 
Island  humped  in  its  middle  like  a 
slumbering  old  man,  she  asked  al- 
most hysterically,  "Where  can  he 
be?" 

"He  must  have  had  a  good  catch," 
Greg  said.  "He'll  bring  you  flounder 
to  burn." 

"I  don't  want  fish!"  she  burst  out 
in  a  passionate  wail.  "I  want  my  son." 

He  almost  reached  to  take  her  into 
his  arms,  but  she  turned  rigidly  away 
in  a  gesture  more  rejecting  than 
words. 

"Look  at  the  Island,"  he  said 
persuasively  over  the  flare  of  his  own 
anger.  "At  six-thirty  he'll  come  row- 
ing around  it.  I  know  he  will  because 
he  told  me  he  was  going  to  allow 
half  an  hour  to  get  back  from 
Kritcher's  Island." 

She  darted  a  look  at  her  watch. 
"It's  six-thirty  now,"  she  said. 

He  checked  it  against  his  own 
watch,  unbelievingly.  "Half  past  six," 
he  repeated  stupidly. 
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She  gave  him  a  look  of  such 
piteous  appeal  that  he  sprang  to  his 
feet  at  once. 

Til  call  the  Coast  Guard,"  he 
said  quickly.  She  made  no  move  to 
go  with  him.  Of  course  it  didn't 
take  two  to  make  a  phone  call — but 
their  separation  was  symbolical.  Two 
in  a  marriage  meant  nothing  without 
the  faith  that  binds  them  into  one. 

HE  MADE  the  call,  then  stood 
nervously  at  the  window, 
watching  Ellen  and  searching  the 
bay,  examining  his  motives  in  letting 
Joe  go  out  alone.  In  a  year  of 
courtship,  and  the  three  months  of 
close  living  since  the  wedding,  he'd 
got  to  know  the  boy  well.  Joe  was  a 
sensible,  trustworthy  kid!  If  Joe  were 
his  own  blood  son  he  wouldn't  have 
done  a  thing  different,  he  concluded 
angrily. 

The  Coast  Guard  called  back  in 
less  than  fifteen  minutes.  They'd 
sighted  Joe's  boat  almost  at  once, 
just  where  Greg  had  told  them  it 
would  be,  east  of  Kritcher's  Island. 

"The  kid's  all  right,"  the  hearty 
voice  said.  "He  stopped  to  do  a  bit 
of  rescue  work  is  why  he's  late." 

Greg  went  tearing  jubilantly  along 
the  beach,  calling  the  good  news  to 
Ellen.  By  the  time  he  reached  her 
the  cutter  came  around  the  Island 
with  Joe's  boat  in  tow.  Relief  flowed 
between  Greg  and  Ellen  like  a  tangi- 
ble stream,  but  just  as  tangibly  there 
stood  between  them  a  barrier  made 
of  distrust. 

When  the  cutter  got  close  to  shore 
one  of  the  coastguardsmen  let  him- 
self over  the  side  and  took  the  oars 
of  Joe's  boat.  Now  they  could  see 


that  Joe  was  wrapped  in  a  blanket. 
His  young  face  looked  both  sheepish 
and  proud. 

"Better  let  him  rest  before  the 
reporters  get  to  him,"  the  coast- 
guardsman  said  jovially  when  he  had 
beached  the  boat. 

"You're  soaked!"  Ellen  said. 

"Well,  what  do  you  expect?"  Joe 
asked,  flashing  a  grin  of  male  in- 
dulgence to  Greg.  "I  went  over  the 
side." 

Greg's  heart  nipped  over  gratefully 
at  that  grin,  but  he  felt  an  honest 
obligation  to  reprove  Joe,  so  he 
looked  away  and  cleared  his  throat. 
"I'm  sorry  you  left  the  boat,"  he  said 
sternly.  "When  I  gave  you  permission 
to  go  out  alone  I  was  sure  you'd  be 
sensible — " 

"It  wouldn't  have  been  very  sensi- 
ble to  let  a  man  drown  while  I 
watched,"  Joe  said,  a  trifle  loftily. 


At  about  six  o'clock,  when  Joe  was 
getting  ready  to  start  for  home:  "I'd 
started  to  haul  up  my  anchor  when 
along  came  this  guy  in  his  little 
motor  boat,  stunting  like  crazy.  Then 
the  boat  left  the  water  and  came 
down  keel  up,  right  on  top  of  her 
skipper.  I  thought  he  was  dead  for 
sure.  I  had  to  pull  him  out  from 
under  his  boat." 

"Was  he  badly  hurt?"  Ellen  asked 
in  an  unrevealing  voice.  Greg  looked 
at  her,  but  her  eyes  seemed  always 
a  hairbreadth  away  from  meeting 
his. 

"Busted  arm,  near  as  I  could 
figure  it,"  Joe  answered.  "Funny 
thing,  nobody  else  had  noticed  the 
accident.  I  couldn't  raise  another 
craft.  I  had  put  on  a  life  jacket  when 
I  jumped,  and  tossed  another  one 
out  for  him,  but  his  arm  was  so  bad 
I  couldn't  get  it  on  him.  I  had  to 
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hold  him  up  or  he'd  have  gone 
under,  and  I  couldn't  get  him  into 
the  boat — " 

"That  freezing  water!"  Ellen  ex- 
claimed, giving  Joe  a  hug.  He 
shrugged  free,  embarrassed. 

"The  water  was  like  ice,"  he 
granted  casually.  "But  it  was  long 
after  six  by  that  time,  so  I  figured 
nobody  could  freeze  to  death  in  less 
than  an  hour." 

"How  could  you  be  sure  it  would 
be  only  an  hour?"  Ellen  exclaimed. 
"It  might  have  been  all  night;  it 
might  have  been — never!" 

"It's  probably  hard  for  a  woman 


to  understand,  but  I  had  an  agree- 
ment with  Greg,  see?"  Greg  did  not 
dare  look  at  Ellen.  "I'd  promised  to 
be  in  at  seven,  and  I  knew  when 
I  wasn't  that  he'd  figure  something 
was  wrong.  I  trusted  him  for  that — 
and  he  trusted  me  for  my  part  of 
it.  I  didn't  have  a  thing  to  worry 
about.  I  knew  he'd  send  someone  to 
look  for  me." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  as  if  the 
world  waited  to  make  a  special  turn. 
Then  Ellen  bent  forward  a  little  to 
look  at  Greg.  "Aren't  you  proud  of 
our  son?"  she  asked,  and  there  was 
the  old  sweet  hit  in  her  voice.    ■  ■ 


"Whose  brat  is  next?" 
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leii&i  Iftam  Jlome 


By  MINNIE  MAY  LEWIS 


Dear  Johnny: 


With  a  growing  awareness  of  military  life,  I  can't 
help  feeling  the  urge  to  nominate  the  serviceman's  wife 
as  "Mother  of  the  Year.  "  Her  deep  devotion,  her  contribu- 
tion to  the  strengthening  of  American  ideals  and  the 
moral  fiber  of  our  nation  is  marked  across  the  military 
bases  of  the  world. 

She  is  committed  to  continuous  upheavals  of  family 
routine.  She  experiences  spasmodic  tearing  of  heart- 
strings and  lonely  adjustment  of  separate  lives.  Trans- 
planted half-way-around-the-world,  she  faces  life's 
joys  and  sorrows  bereft  of  family  and  friendship's  ties. 

Culling  the  bad  from  the  good,  spicing  her  dreams  with 
adventure,  she  repeatedly  re-establishes  her  temporary 
world  to  create  a  semblance  of  permanence.  She  shops  for 
a  new  butcher,  grocer,  doctor,  dentist,  druggist.  She 
again  activates  her  life,  jealously  guarding  the  spiri- 
ual,  mental,  social,  and  physical  welfare  of  those 
entrusted  to  her  care.  She  subordinates  her  desires  to 
meet  the  demands  of  her  husband's  calling,  whose  dedica- 
tion she  strengthens,  whose  needs  she  unselfishly 
serves. 

You  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  Johnny,  but  the  service 
years  of  even  the  bachelors,  like  you,  are  softened  by 
her  presence.  She,  almost  unconsciously,  takes  much 
of  the  best  of  America  with  her  to  bless  you  fellows  away 
from  home.  She  brings  back  so  much  of  the  best  of  the 
world  to  bless  her  return. 

She  may  never  make  the  "500,"  or  the  "Ten  Best  Dressed," 
or  rate  an  "Emmy  Award"  but  this  Mother's  Day,  click  your 
heels  and  give  a  smart  salute  as  Uncle  Sam' s  Daughter-in- 
law  passes  by.  Serviceman's  Wife  !  "Mother  of  the  Year  !" 

Love, 
MOM 
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Something  Worth  Dying  For 


By  JAMES  W.  CARTY,  JR. 


*  I  'HE  horizons  in  Humphreys  and 
-*-  Wayne  counties  in  the  "Volun- 
teer" State  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Davy  Crockett  are  as  green  and 
close  as  the  hills.  But  long  ago, 
twelve-year-old  William  Robert  An- 
derson knew  that  the  Tennessee 
River  flowed  nearby  and  led  to  the 
sea  and  the  strange  wide  world  of 
ships. 

Now,  some  twenty-six  years  after 
his  boyhood  daydreams  of  the  sea 
beyond  the  hills,  Anderson  is  the 
first  skipper  in  history  to  sail  across 
the  North  Pole.  He  is  commander 
of  America's  atomic-powered  sub- 
marine, the  Nautilus,  which  made 
the  epic  1830-mile  voyage  under 
the  Arctic  icecap.  Servicemen  and 
civilians  from  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  honor  Anderson  for 
being  among  the  best  tradition  of 
armed  forces'  explorers. 

For  the  pioneer — from  the  ranks 
of  servicemen  and  civilian  alike — 
is  the  link  of  the  past  and  present. 
The  heroes  of  yesterday  and  those 
of  today  are  bound  in  an  adventure- 
some spirit  to  find  new  paths  to 
peace. 

A  lot  of  hard  work  is  behind  the 
occasional  break-throughs  to  new  dis- 
coveries. By  trial  and  error,  mistakes 
and  little  steps  forward,  many  per- 

Mr.    Carty  is   the   Religious  News  Editor   of 
The    Nashville    Tennessean,    Nashville,    Tenn. 
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sons  pave  the  way  to  progress.  An 
example  is  the  long  history  of  events 
leading  up  to  Anderson  and  the 
Nautilus  crew. 

Explorers  from  Hudson  in  the 
1600's  to  Robert  E.  Peary  in  1909 
have  hunted  for  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage. Many  men  have  died  from  cold 
and  famine  and  exhaustion  in  the 
search,  but  their  findings  made  pos- 
sible the  recent  discovery  of  an  un- 
derwater route  through  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

In  1958,  the  Nautilus  flashed 
under  the  Pole  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  like  a  gray 
ghost  at  more  than  twenty  knots.  At 
the  time,  the  crew  dined  on  steak, 
french  fries,  creamed  peas  and  car- 
rots, fresh  fruit  salad,  fresh  bread 
and  North  Pole  cake.  In  an  interview 
later,  Anderson  recalled  that  at  the 
moment  of  crossing — 11:15  p.m.  on 
August  3 — he  suggested:  "A  period 
of  silence  in  tribute  to  Him  who  has 
given  us  guidance  in  our  journey." 


They  Paid  with  Their  Lives 

Servicemen  and  civilians  observe 
Memorial  Day  not  only  by  thanking 
God  for  their  safe  journey  through 
history,  but  also  by  paying  tribute 
to  present  and  past  heroes.  We  today 
are  proud  that  the  dead  and  their 
traditions  continue  in  our  own  rich 
heritage. 

As  you  and  I  look  with  gratitude 
to  those  who  paid  with  their  lives, 
their  sacrifices  and  purpose  of  dying 
inspire  us  to  a  renewed  appreciation 
of  our  American  way  of  living. 

Especially  is  prized  the  courage  of 
members  of  all  branches  of  the  armed 
forces,  their  ability  to  dramatize  and 
communicate  the  democratic  way, 
their  compassion  and  comradeship. 

The  American  tradition  is  that  any 
person  will  overcome  hardships  vic- 
toriously when  a  crisis  occurs. 

The  folk  stories  of  Paul  Bunyan, 
the  fictional  exploits  of  Superman 
provide  the  legends  to  encourage 
each  person  to  become  a  one-man 
army  or  navy.  So  the  nation  honors 
the  giants  who  perform  almost  super- 
human feats.  There  are  stand-outs 
like  Sergeant  Alvin  C.  York,  regarded 
as  the  "greatest  civilian  soldier  of 
World  War  I."  At  the  little  place  of 
Chatel  Chehery  in  France  on  October 
8,  1918,  he  took  on  the  German 
army.    At  the   Argonne   Forest,   he 


killed  twenty-five  Germans,  captured 
125  more,  and  knocked  out  several 
machine  guns. 

Similar  heroes,  boys  and  men  alike, 
can  be  found  in  civilian  life.  Not  long 
ago,  a  twelve-year-old  boy  of  Dumas, 
Arkansas,  drowned  shortly  after  he 
gave  up  his  life  jacket  to  a  younger 
boy.  The  victim  drowned  while 
swimming  from  a  sand  bar  in  the 
Arkansas  River  after  another  lad, 
eight  years  old,  got  into  difficulty  and 
had  to  be  rescued. 

Americans  aspire  to  have  the 
capacity  for  such  outstanding  per- 
formances. They  model  their  be- 
havior after  the  heroes  who  sacrifice 
their  all  for  an  individual  or  the 
nation. 

Individuals  know  that  these  big 
feats  are  part  of  team  efforts  that 
inspire  a  group.  So  every  person, 
every  unit,  is  a  cooperative  member 
of  the  team.  The  hero  receives  tribute 
because  he  stands  as  the  ideal  Ameri- 
can— the  example  of  what  each 
person  wants  to  do  when  the 
supreme  test  occurs. 

Freedom  Is  Worth  Preserving 

Servicemen  and  civilians  know  that 
the  democratic  ideals  are  worth  pre- 
serving. They  recall  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  learned  long  ago 
in  elementary  or  high  school.  They 
cherish  the  principles  set  forth  by 
the  founding  fathers:  the  freedoms 
of  worship,  press,  free  speech  and 
the  right  to  assemble  publicly  or 
privately,  but  peaceably. 

They  know  that  these  freedoms 
are  endangered  both  by  traitors  and 
spies.  A  national  survey  disclosed 
also  that  a  growing  number  of  young 
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people  are  so  unaware  of  the  values 
of  liberty  that  they  do  not  think 
our  country  needs  to  maintain  these 
freedoms.  They  do  not  appreciate  the 
value  of  democracy. 

Meanwhile,  wise  Americans  are 
trying  to  alert  lethargic  youth  to  the 
dangers  of  entrusting  their  freedoms 
to  a  few  leaders.  If  a  few  powerful 
rulers  control  things,  they  may  prove 
to  be  ethical  or  unethical,  right  or 
wrong,  wise  or  unwise. 

The  press  is  right  in  insisting  that 
its  freedom  be  maintained.  For  the 
mass  media  provide  the  facts  needed 
if  citizens  are  to  be  fully  informed, 
if  they  are  to  act  intelligibly  and  re- 
sponsibly. 

The  communications  agencies — 
radio,  television,  newspapers — give 
people  the  opportunities  to  make 
choices  in  a  democracy.  For  example, 
one  publication  carried  an  account 
of  an  accident  in  which  a  welder  lost 
almost  all  his  eyesight.  His  firm  be- 
came bankrupt  soon  thereafter,  so  he 
had  no  pension  during  his  recupera- 
tion period. 

From  the  papers,  people  read 
about  his  misfortunes.  Now,  they 
could  have  paid  him  no  heed.  But 
some  felt  moved  by  compassion. 
They  gave  food,  clothing,  rent 
money.  When  the  welder's  family 
had  to  give  up  a  borrowed  stove, 
the  church  members  loaned  another 
to  him. 

The  ex-welder  had  an  operation, 
but  his  recovery  was  slowed  because 
of  his  worry  about  the  lack  of  a  job. 
So  a  church  member  gave  him  work 
as  a  carpenter.  He  got  well  much 
more  quickly. 

This    example    shows    that   when 


American  readers  have  complete 
facts,  they  are  moved  by  concern  and 
compassion. 

Two-way  Communication — 
Rulers  and  Ruled 

The  strength  of  democracy  is  this 
two-way  communication  between 
rulers  and  ruled.  The  leaders  learn 
why  the  unhappy  are  disgruntled  and 
are  able  to  discover  weaknesses  and 
correct  them.  The  ruled  know  of 
ideas  behind  the  policies  of  govern- 
mental leaders,  and  can  understand 
and  cooperate. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  fundamental 
weakness  of  a  totalitarian  system  is 
that  the  rulers  do  not  know  what 
the  people  think.  So  there  is  no 
correction  of  weaknesses.  The  system 
is  shaky.  Everyone,  whether  at  the 
top  or  bottom,  is  anxious.  Ultimately 
such  a  system  fails. 

The  Scriptures  knew  of  the  dem- 
ocratic values  of  individuality  and 
declared,  "Be  ye  not  conformed  .  .  ." 

Men  give  themselves  for  these 
democratic  causes.  They  also  give 
themselves  to  a  democratic  system 
which  permits  imperfections.  Our 
way  of  life  means  that  people  do 
not  always  have  to  be  tense,  anxious, 
watchful.  There  is  no  "big  brother" 
ever  looking  for  mistakes  so  he  can 
destroy  an  individual.  A  democracy 
is  built  on  leisure,  relaxation,  a  desire 
to  let  people  alternate  work  with 
rest. 

In  a  totalitarian  system,  those  who 
fail  are  shot  or  demoted  and  ridi- 
culed. They  must  publicly  confess 
that  they  deliberately  planned  to 
fail  as  an  attack  on  the  administra- 
tion.   Their    inadequacies    are    in- 
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terpreted  as  disloyalty,  not  as 
imperfect  strivings  to  help  their 
nation.  Since  no  one  can  be  perfect, 
all  are  bound  to  have  some  short- 
comings. Either  they  fail  or  they 
hide  their  defeats  by  projecting 
blame  on  others. 

But,  in  a  democracy,  people  can 
admit  their  shortcomings  and  strive 
to  do  better.  That  is  a  strength  of 
democracy. 

Our  system  can  admit  we  have 
had  a  few  cowards,  turncoats, 
traitors.  That  some  police,  in  service 
and  out,  have  been  brutal.  That  some 
leaders,  dominated  by  a  will  to 
power,  have  manipulated  people. 

In  their  off  duty  hours,  a  few 
service  personnel  have  made  bad 
mistakes.  One  callous  man,  newly  ar- 
rived at  a  base,  and  his  wife  put 
their  child  to  sleep  in  a  tourist  court, 
locked  the  door,  and  went  to  a  tavern. 
The  cabin  burned,  killing  the  child. 
The  parents  had  committed  a  griev- 
ous sin — one  for  which  they  would 
be  sad  the  rest  of  their  days. 

But  the  people  who  had  just  met 
them  forgave  the  parental  neglect, 
gave  them  money  for  the  burial  ex- 
penses and  for  getting  on  their  feet. 

Ths  type  of  parental  indifference, 
magnified  on  a  world  level,  is  the 
cause  of  much  conflict.  Some  persons 
do  not  respect  each  other,  do  not 
appreciate  the  values  of  others.  In 
fact,  they  discredit  others. 

Exploration  of  the  Inner  Man 

In  our  democracy,  we  know  that 
our  faults  consist  of  looking  beyond 
ourselves  for  our  troubles.  We  have 
been  afraid  to  explore  our  fears,  con- 
flicts, worries.  The  subject  of  man 


is  the  last  one  we  have  wanted  to 
study.  Instead,  the  scientists  have 
concentrated  on  the  rocks,  hills,  stars, 
physical  elements,   atomic  energy. 

People  think  of  a  few  heroes  or  a 
few  villains,  but  do  not  see  that  they 
daily  have  bogged  down  and  failed 
to  do  their  job  well. 

Now,  man  slowly  is  becoming 
aware  of  his  fears  about  what  he 
might  discover  about  his  nature.  So 
he  faces  realistically  the  fact  that  the 
next  frontier  is  that  of  human  rela- 
tionships. People  know  they  must 
learn  how  to  get  along  with  others. 

Conquering  outer  space  is  signifi- 
cant, but  not  as  important  as  inner 
space.  Man  needs  not  only  the 
guided  missile,  but  a  life  guided  by 
God.  On  Memorial  Day,  the  pioneer 
appreciates  the  past  and  present  and 
links  them  with  the  future.  ■  ■ 


JUST  FOR  FUN 

Little  Johnnie  had  to  stand  in  the 
corner  at  school  for  putting  mud  in 
a  little  girl's  mouth.  His  mother  was 
horrified  when  she  heard  about  it. 
"Why  in  the  world,"  she  wanted  to 
know,  "did  you  put  mud  in 
Margaret's  mouth?" 

"Well,"  said  Johnnie,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  "it  was  open." 

— Cappers  Weekly 

It's  Nick  Kenny's  item  about  the 
elderly  woman  who  told  off  a  young 
doctor  recently.  "Don't  tell  me 
there's  nothing  wrong,  young  man," 
she  said.  "I  was  in  failing  health 
before  you  were  born." 
E.  E.  KENYON  in  American  Weekly 
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Are  Yob  Willing  to  Pay  the  Price? 


By  KARL  OLSSON 


SINCE  I  was  a  small  boy  wrig- 
gling on  a  gold  oak  pew  in  a 
Pittsburgh  church,  I  have  been  told 
about  the  evils  of  money.  Preachers 
have  told  me  about  the  pitiful  noth- 
ings that  money  can  buy  and  all  the 
things  it  can't  buy. 

I  listened  to  this  sort  of  thing  in 
silence,  but  deep  down  I  was  not 
convinced.  It  seemed  to  me  that  these 
preachers  were  ignorant  of  the  power 
of  cash.  Didn't  they  know  that  money 
could  buy  solid  things  like  Zig  Zag, 
jawbreakers,  gum  balls,  Western 
stories,  and  baseballs,  snowy  white 
and  wonderfully  stitched  in  red  and 
blue?  There  may  have  been  things 
that  money  could  not  buy,  but  I  was 
not  ready  to  despise  what  it  could 
buy. 

I  am  much  older  and  wiser  now, 
but  I  have  not  entirely  changed  my 
opinion  about  money. 

What  Do  We  Want? 

What  we  Christians  need  is  not 
so  much  preaching  against  money 
and  the  things  that  money  can  buy 
as  a  determination  of  our  wants. 
There  are  people  trying  to  get  money 
and  the  things  money  will  buy  be- 
cause they  think  these  will  fill  up  the 
empty  place  in  their  hearts.  They 
have   a   hollow   feeling   inside   and 

Dr.  Olsson  is  Professor  of  Church  History  at 
North  Park   College,   Chicago,  III. 
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they  think  it  can  be  filled  with  houses 
and  cars,  heated  sidewalks,  and 
walking  sprinklers.  There  is  really 
nothing  wrong  with  these  things; 
they  may  in  fact  be  very  admirable, 
but  they  will  not  still  the  hunger  for 
a  good  name  or  for  love  or  salvation. 
If  you  are  the  sort  of  person  who 
wants  only  jawbreakers  and  comic 
books  from  life,  money  will  do  quite 
well.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  farms, 
oil  wells,  real  estate,  office  buildings, 
and  stocks  and  bonds,  money  will 
buy  them.  But  these  things  do  not 
satisfy,  and  so  you  ought  to  ask  the 
question:  What  do  I  really  want? 
And  you  should  ask  another:  Am  I 
willing  to  pay  the  price  for  what  I 
want?  Because  just  as  jawbreakers 
and  oil  wells  have  a  price,  so  do  a 
good  name  and  the  love  of  good 
people. 

Desire  for^a  Good  Name 

It  is  significant  that  people  at 
every  level  of  life  want  the  approval 
of  moral  people — they  want  to  seem 
"respectable."  The  most  flyblown 
flophouse  in  the  slums  of  a  great 
city  will  insist  upon  its  good  name, 
and  hopeless  alcoholics  and  women 
of  the  street  want  to  be  considered 
above  certain  kinds  of  conduct.  "I'll 
have  you  know,  sir,  that  I  am  re- 
spectable." But  a  good  name  is  not 
something  I  give  myself;  it  is  the 


product  of  a  thousand  moral  choices 
— making  the  right  turn,  saying  no 
at  the  right  time,  reining  myself  in. 
When  Paul  spoke  to  Timothy  about 
being  a  "good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  he  knew  how  desperate  is 
the  discipline  which  kept  him  in  the 
ranks  of  Christians. 

Reputation    for    Excellence 

Consider  also  the  matter  of  esteem. 
This  is  a  cut  above  being  good;  it 
means  being  considered  excellent  in 
some  way.  It  can  be  excellence  in 
very  ordinary  things.  I  have  taught 
college  people  long  enough  to  know 
the  difference  between  a  brilliant  but 
sloppy  performance  tossed  off  by  a 
near  genius  in  the  coffee  break  and 
the  painstaking  excellence  of  the 
student  who  has  planned  and  carried 
through  his  project  with  care.  I  much 
prefer  the  latter.  God  is  on  the  side 
of  the  faithful  soldier,  the  patient 
workman,  the  plodding  snail  who 
extracts  99  per  cent  of  his  potential. 
He  is  really  worthy  of  esteem  not 
because  he  is  the  happy  conjunction 
of  several  brilliant  strains  of  germ 
plasm  but  because  he  has  taken  his 
talent  and  turned  it  to  use.  Here 
also  there  is  a  price  to  pay. 

I  once  had  a  very  excellent  athlete 
say  to  me  with  something  of  fury 
in  his  voice,  "You  don't  know  how 
little  natural  talent  I  have.  What  I 
am  has  come  out  of  work,  just  plain 
work!"  The  example  of  young  Herb 
Elliott  of  Australia  running  barefoot 
cross  country  to  build  up  his  speed 
and  endurance  has  electrified  the 
world.  But  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised. Excellence  is  work,  and 
worry,  and  weariness  until  the  eyes 


smart  and  the  brain  buzzes.  It  is 
disappointment  so  cruel  that  it  makes 
a  grown  man  want  to  cry  like  a  baby. 

The  Cost  of  Love 

Love,  too,  is  like  that.  It  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  a  commodity  which 
can  be  bought  with  a  fair  face  or  a 
fat  check.  Nonsense!  We  may  love 
a  baby  because  it  is  cute,  but  nothing 
fades  so  fast  as  the  bloom  of  ap- 
pearance. I  have  just  finished  reading 
a  pathetic  little  story  about  the 
fabulous  Brigitte  Bardot.  People  feel 
many  things  in  the  presence  of 
Bardot  but  not  much  of  what  they 
feel  is  love.  She  has  money  and  fame 
and  the  envy  of  her  countrymen, 
but  she  does  not  seem  to  have  what 
she  wants. 

To  be  loved  costs  something. 
There  is  mother  love  which  reputed- 
ly loves  without  hope  of  return  and 
about  such  love  we  shall  not  cavil. 
But  it  is  best  not  to  bank  on  being 
loved  by  many  in  this  unselfish  way. 

Very  little  love  is  perpetual  in  the 
sense  that  it  need  not  be  nourished. 
The  best  way  to  assure  being  loved 
is  to  try  to  be  lovable.  I  have  listened 
to  enough  stories  of  domestic  woe 
to  believe  that  love  can  wither  away. 
Let  a  husband  ignore  his  wife  and 
children  while  he  whoops  it  up  at 
the  Swan  and  Tabard  or  comes  weav- 
ing home  like  John  Sot.  Let  him  do 
this  month  after  month,  year  after 
year,  and  the  honeymoon  will  be 
over.  Let  a  wife  be  reduced  to  an 
embittered  scold  who  vents  her  anger 
upon  her  husband  because  he  is  not 
what  she  dreamed  about  over  her 
marshmallow  sundae  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  The  bright  image  will  fade. 
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Love  is  something  you  work  at,  not 
something  you  buy  on  a  hurried  visit 
to  the  florist  or  the  candy  shop. 
Love  is  listening,  filling  the  hot  water 
bottle,  going  without  that  new  golf 
club,  sitting  up  with  the  sick  baby. 
Love  is  letting  someone  else  be  right 
once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime. 

And  Heaven  Costs 

The  way  to  heaven  is  like  that,  too. 
It  costs  something.  The  Christian 
faith  tells  us  that  God's  way  to  us 
was  a  way  of  sorrows,  a  road  red- 
dened by  the  blood  of  Christ.  It 
ought  to  bring  us  up  short.  We 
handle  forgiveness  as  if  it  were 
trivial.  "God  will  forgive,"  we  say; 
"God  is  love."  Or,  "Love  overcomes 
all."  As  if  forgiveness  or  love  were 
as  easy  as  air.  Forgiveness  is  not 
easy.  Try  to  forgive  the  person  who 
harms  your  brother,  your  sister,  your 
child.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  people 
murdered  God's  son.  God  had  not 
expected  it.  He  said,  "They  will 
respect  my  son."  They  did  not  re- 
spect his  son.  They  murdered  him. 
They  took  him  outside  the  city  the 
way  you  take  a  mad  dog  out  to  shoot 
him.  They  hated  him,  swore  at  him, 
spat  on  him.  Let  us  say  that  it  is  your 
boy  who  is  hanging  there.  The  clean 
kid  who  loved  life  and  was  nice  to 
the  small  fry.  A  good  boy  who  fed 
people  and  cured  them — all  people. 
And  one  day  a  few  crumbs  who 
hated  him  got  the  police  to  work  him 
over  and  then  string  him  up.  His 
mouth  got  twisted  with  pain  and 
dry    as    dust   and   he    groaned   for 


water.  And  his  hands  which  had 
touched  so  many  people  with  heal- 
ing were  pinned  to  wood  with  steel. 
And  the  feet  which  had  walked  so 
many  miles  to  be  helpful,  those  feet 
got  it,  too.  They  will  respect  my  son. 
I  think  they  will  respect  him.  They 
did  not  respect  him.  But  when  he 
was  dying  he  looked  down  at  the 
crumbs  and  he  said  as  well  as  he 
could  with  his  swollen  lips,  "Father, 
forgive  them."  Do  you  think  it  was 
easy  for  the  boy's  father? 

The  way  from  heaven  to  us  cost  all 
this.  Our  way  to  heaven  costs,  too. 
In  a  sense,  we  cannot  pay  for  it. 
The  price  has  been  paid.  But  in 
another  sense  we  must  give  every- 
thing for  it.  "Sell  what  you  have  and 
come  and  follow  me."  All  that  we 
have  and  all  that  we  are  must  be 
flung  down  in  a  reckless  bid  to  gain 
that  costly  pearl. 

There  are  people  who  sacrifice  for 
less.  A  lot  less.  All  their  lives  they 
pay  too  much  for  too  little.  Their 
salvation  for  a  few  hours  of  power 
and  glory. 

To  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  a  good 
economist.  To  know  what  you  want 
and  how  much  it  costs  and  to  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  You  may 
remember  the  tragedy  of  Othello — 
a  man  who  did  not  know  values  but 
who  "like  a  base  Indian  threw  a 
pearl  away  richer  than  all  his  tribe." 
There  are  people  like  that  all  around 
us.  They  have  heaven  in  their  grasp 
but  like  Esau,  they  give  it  up  for 
a  bowl  of  goulash. 


The  good  old  days  were  when  policemen  didn't  hide  at  the  side  of  a  busy 
road,  but  took  their  chances  in  traffic  like  anyone  else. 

—terry  Mccormick 
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By  ELMER  J.  F.  ARNDT 


WHEN  we  speak  of  marriage  as 
holy  matrimony,  we  are  indi- 
cating that  marriage  belongs  to  the 
sphere  of  the  sacred.  It  has  its  basis 
in  a  structure  of  existence  divinely 
ordained  for  the  temporal  life  of 
humanity.  Marriage  and  the  family 
— husband,  wife,  and  children — are 
expressions  of  God's  eternal  purpose 
of  harmony  and  symbols  of  his  pur- 
pose of  unity  as  revealed  in  Christ. 
They  are  grounded  in  God's  creative 
activity  and  are  symbolic  of  his 
reconciliation  in  Jesus  Christ. 

God's  Intention  for  Marriage 

Yet  marriage  and  the  family  as 
they  actually  are  in  human  experi- 
ence are  far  from  being  unambiguous 
and  perfect  expressions  of  God's  in- 
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tention.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Christian  church  has  the  duty  of 
holding  before  men  the  divine  inten- 
tion for  the  family,  a  Protestant  ethic 
for  the  family  must  continue  its 
unfinished  business  of  ridding  itself 
of  literalism  and  legalism.  "Moral 
seriousness"  and  "freedom  from  com- 
promise" are  not  equatable  with  a 
legalistic  approach;  and  "evangelical 
freedom"  is  certainly  not  libertinism. 
Indeed,  legalism  is  a  poor  protection 
against  the  disintegrating  forces  of 
human  lusts  which  are  skillful  in 
devising  ways  of  using  codes  for  their 
own  ends.  The  moral  problems  of 
marriage  and  the  family  are  greatly 
modified  by  the  recognition  of  the 
universal  sinfulness  of  all  that  we  call 
marriage  and  family. 

The  Christian  understanding  of 
marriage  has  its  center  in  the  princi- 
ple   that    family    relations    are    to 
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What  Christianity  has  to  say  about  marriage 


exemplify  and  aspire  to  embody  the 
spirit  of  love  and  sacrifices.  This  is 
the  point  of  the  apostolic  teaching 
given  in  the  Letter  to  the  Ephesians. 
A  succinct  summary  of  Ephesians 
5:21-33  is:  In  their  relations  to  each 
other,  husbands  and  wives  are  to  be 
controlled  by  reciprocal  love  and 
service,  reflecting  the  love  of  Christ 
for  his  church  and  of  the  church  for 
Christ.  (It  is  a  misunderstanding  of 
this  passage  to  see  in  it  an  advocacy 
of  the  husband's  authority  over  the 
wife.)  And  a  similar  summary  of 
Ephesians  6:1-4  which  deals  with 
children  and  parents  is  that  the 
necessary  discipline  is  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  spirit  of  love  inspired  by 
Christ.  The  "great  mystery"  (which 
Moffatt  translates  as  a  "profound 
symbol")  of  marriage  is  that  it  typi- 
fies Christ's  relation  to  his  church. 
In  opposition  to  the  view  that 
marriage  is  a  contract  which  may  be 
dissolved,  Jesus  cited  Genesis  1:27 
and  5:2.  God  has  created  male  and 
female  (there  is  the  element  of 
diversity)  and  so  structured  exist- 
ence that  husband  and  wife  become 
one.  The  sex  difference  is  ordered  so 
that  diversity  is  to  lead  to  unity.  Is 
it  not  true  of  sexual  love  even  in 
sinful  corruption  that  the  lover  wills 
to  belong  to  the  beloved  only?  That 
the  relationship  between  husband 
and  wife  is  a  genuinely  human  rela- 
tion, and  not  a  merely  biological  or 
sexual  relation,  is  indicated  in  the 
sensitive  account  given  in  Genesis 
2:18-25.  The  animals  are  not  fit 
helpers  for  man.  So  God  creates 
woman  not  out  of  the  dust  of  the 


earth  but  from  man  himself.  And 
the  man  accepts  her  as  his  helpmate. 
Husband  and  wife  are  not  objects  to 
each  other;  rather  they  are  subjects 
to  each  other,  persons  (not  things), 
who  enter  into  a  relationship  based 
on  acceptance. 

Marriage,  consequently,  is  a 
responsible  relation  of  a  personal  na- 
ture given  with  God's  creation  of 
human  beings.  Monogamous  mar- 
riage has  its  basis  in  God's  purpose, 
which  includes  the  considerations 
that  monogamous,  indissoluble  mar- 
riage provides  the  best  basis  for  the 
well-being  of  the  family  and  for  the 
self-realization  of  the  husband  and 
wife. 

Why  Monogamy? 

That  the  right  relation  between  the 
sexes  is  an  exclusive,  life-long  rela- 
tionship between  one  husband  and 
one  wife  is  certainly  not  something 
which  can  be  taken  for  granted,  even 
when,  as  in  America,  that  view  is 
given  public  approval.  We  should 
make  a  serious  effort  to  be  clear 
about  the  ground  for  insistence  on 
monogamy.  Further,  the  Christian 
conception  of  monogamy  is  not  an 
easy  one.  For  what  is  involved  is  the 
combination  of  sex-love  with  Chris- 
tian love  in  obedient  reverence  for 
God's  order.  Such  a  combination  in- 
volves the  consecration  of  sex-love 
to  the  service  of  a  love  of  God  and 
neighbor-love.  It  calls  for  self-sacri- 
ficial service  of  each  of  the  marriage 
partners  to  the  others.  Such  disciplin- 
ing and,  indeed,  transformation  of 
sex-love  is  not  an  easy  achievement. 
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Now  while  the  evidence  is  strong 
that  monogamy  provides  the  most 
advantageous  relation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
education  of  children,  this  considera- 
tion is  not  sufficient  for  monogamy. 
True  as  it  is  that  the  "natural"  end 
of  marriage  is  the  propagation  of 
children  ("Be  fruitful  and  multiply" 
— Gen.  1:28),  there  are  childless 
marriages,  children  do  grow  up  to 
adulthood  and  leave  the  parental 
home,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
it  is  hardly  adequate  to  ground  the 
indissolubility  of  the  marriage  bond 
on  a  consideration  external  to  it, 
even  though  it  be  the  "natural"  con- 
sequence of  it. 

Nor  is  the  nature  of  human  sex- 
love,  understood  at  its  best,  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  monogamy.  For 
while  it  is  true  that  a  genuine  natural 
love  does  want  the  beloved  wholly 
for  itself,  yet  no  lover  can  guarantee 
the  permanence  of  his  feeling.  More- 
over, genuine  as  the  need  for  com- 
munity is,  that  need  can  be  met 
apart  from  the  family — as  it  so  often 
actually  is.  Certainly,  a  marriage 
without  love  is  not  the  ideal.  Yet 
it  is  with  good  reason  that  the  Chris- 


tian marriage  rite  stresses  faithful- 
ness: the  vow  of  each  partner  to  be 
faithful  to  the  other  "according  to 
God's  holy  ordinance." 

Christian  faith  sees  the  reason  for 
the  union  of  one  man  with  one  wom- 
an in  the  fact  that  each  of  us  knows 
riimself  to  be  irrevocably  bound  up 
with  father  and  mother.  To  them 
each  owes  his  human  existence,  not 
merely  his  biological  existence  but 
his  existence  as  a  human  subject. 
And  father,  mother,  and  child 
know  that  they  are  bound  together 
in  a  unique  way.  The  bond  may  be 
broken  but  the  knowledge  of  that 
bond  still  binds  them  together.  This 
given  element  in  the  structure  of 
human  existence  is  understood  in 
Christian  faith  as  an  indication  that 
God  wills  the  union  of  man  and 
woman  to  be  an  exclusive,  lifelong 
association  characterized  by  mutual 
love  and  personal  responsibility. 
Christian  faith  understands  God's 
purpose  as  existence  in  community. 
To  that  end  he  directs  human  sex- 
uality. He  implants  in  this  impulse 
the  tendency  to  the  personal:  a  re- 
lation of  reciprocal  responsibility 
whose  bond  is  fidelity.  Marriage  is 
the  divinely  established  school  to 
teach  man  the  meaning  of  the  per- 
sonal as  life  in  community.  In  it, 
God  also  gives  to  human  beings  a 
share  in  the  miracle  of  creation;  for 
children  are  a  "blessing." 

Remember  We  Are  Sinners 

The  actuality  of  marriage  is  far 
from  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  cor- 
ruption of  sex,  in  itself  good,  into 
lust;  the  self-centeredness  of  man  as 
he  is;  the  lust  for  power;  the  gross 
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and  refined  forms  of  self-love:  all 
these  are  forms  of  sin.  The  sober 
recognition  of  this  universal  sinful- 
ness within  (as  well  as  outside)  mar- 
riage has  led  reflective  Christians  to 
the  view  that  marriage  is  a  remedy 
for  sexual  desire.  One  of  the  blessings 
the  marriage  is  that  it  provides  for  a 
tempering  and  disciplining  of  man's 
disordered  sex  life.  It  is  the  better 
way  compared  to  suppression  on  the 
one  hand  and  anarchy  on  the  other. 
To  recognize  the  universality  of 
sin  means  also  to  recognize  that 
God's  demand  is  not  to  be  identified 
with  the  civil  law  or  the  rigidities  of 
any  legalism.  Law  is  important;  but 
God's  demand  in  the  concrete  in- 
stance cannot  be  discovered  by  de- 
duction from  a  law.  And,  knowing 
that  we  are  all  sinners,  we  have  all 
the  more  reason  to  be  merciful  to- 
ward those  who  obviously  break  the 
law. 

The  Christian  community  will  be 
seriously  concerned,  not  only  to 
nurture  its  own  families  to  the  end 
that  they  be  both  symbols  of  and 
approaches  to  Christian  community, 
but  also  to  devote  itself  to  bringing 
into  being  conditions  favorable  to 
the  well  being  of  families  outside  its 
fellowship.  This  active  concern, 
whether  it  be  with  the  moral  en- 
vironment, with  housing,  with  mo- 
bility of  the  population,  or  the 
economically  enforced  postponement 
of  marriage,  is  a  manifestation  of 
neighbor-love,  of  life  in  community 
of  which  Christ  is  the  inspirer. 

■  ■ 
One  reason  some  men  don't  bring  the 

boss   home   for   dinner — she's   already 

there! 

—DAN  BENNETT 


Among  Our  Writers 

Ethelyn  Parkinson  whose  facile 
pen  turned  out  "Pony-Tail"  is  one 
of  the  popular  juvenile  writers  of 
today.  With  hundreds  of  short  stories 
to  her  credit,  she  is  now  entering 
the  book  field;  and  her  first  collection 
of  stories  will  be  published  soon. 
Miss  Parkinson  lives  in  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin,  and  teaches  each  summer 
at  the  Christian  Writers  and  Editors' 
Conference,  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin. 
.  .  .  That  clever  navy  writer  who 
models  his  stuff  after  C.  S.  Lewis' 
Screwtape  Letters  is  R.  G  Hutche- 
son,  Jr.  He  is  a  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander and  is  Head  of  Navy 
Procurement  in  the  Chaplain's  Divi- 
sion, Bureau  of  Navy  Personnel. 
Each  month  he  dreams  up  "Letter 
from  Commanding  Devil."  .  .  . 
Another  monthly  page  is  "Letter 
from  Home"  and  comes  from  Minnie 
May  Lewis,  the  mother  of  two  young 
men  who  are  in  the  air  force.  We've 
received  many  letters  of  commenda- 
tion for  this  monthly  item  as  well  as 
LCDR  Hutcheson's. 
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page  60,  U.S  Navy. 

Air  Force  Goes  to  Church 

Chapel  attendance  of  Air  Force 
personnel  and  their  families  for  the 
fifth  consecutive  year  passed  the 
eleven  million  mark  during  1958. 

Telling  folks  where  to  get  off  is  not 
the  best  way  to  get  on. 

— F.   G.    KERNAN 
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MR.  BASEBALL 


MARIO  DE  MARCO 


WHENEVER  you  read  the  his- 
tory of  baseball  you  eventually 
come  to  the  name  of  Cornelius  Mc- 
Gillicuddy  of  the  Philadelphia  Ath- 
letics— or  Connie  Mack  of  the  A's. 
Mack  was  born  in  East  Brookfield, 
Massachusetts,  on  December  23, 
1862,  and  was  a  catcher  for  Meriden 
and  Hartford  in  the  Southern  New 
England  Leagues  from  1884  until 
1886.  He  broke  into  the  big  leagues 
in  1886. 

In  1902,  he  took  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  A's  and  won  a  pennant 
that  year.  In  1905,  he  repeated.  His 
team  was  on  its  way  to  becoming  a 
powerhouse.  In  1910,  he  had  on  his 
team  such  great  names  as  John  "Stuf- 
fy" Mclnnis,  Eddie  Collins,  Jack 
Barry,  and  John  Franklin  "Home 
Run"  Baker.  This  quartet  was  known 
as  the  famed  $100,000  infield.  If  we 
had  a  like  quartet  today  and  they 
were  put  on  the  auction  block,  un- 
doubtedly they'd  bring  over  $1,000- 
000. 

Mack  had  an  eye  for  great  ball- 
players. Outstanding  players  like 
Herb  Pennock,  Wally  Schang,  Eddie 
Plank,  Jack  Coombs,  Chief  Bender,  a 
Chippewa  Indian  who  led  the  league 


CONHiE   MACK 


three  times  in  highest  pitching  aver- 
age, Jimmy  Foxx,  Lefty  Grove,  Al 
Simmons,  Mickey  Cochrane  and 
many  more  played  for  him. 

What  made  Connie  Mack  the  great 
manager  he  was?  The  answer  was 
simple  .  .  .  he  had  patience  (a  great 
virtue  shared  by  few  baseball  man- 
agers), an  eye  for  spotting  future 
champions,  and  a  love  for  baseball. 

His  A's  won  the  American  League 
Pennants   nine  times    (1902,    1905, 

1910,  1911,  1913,  1914,  1929,  1930, 
1931)  and  five  World  Series  (1910, 

1911,  1913,  1929,  1930).  In  1930 
he  won  the  Bok  Award,  given  yearly 
to  the  citizen  who  rendered  the  great- 
est service  to  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  1937  he  was  named  to  Base- 
ball's Hall  of  Fame. 

Connie  Mack  died  on  February  8, 
1956,  a  giant  in  the  game  of  base- 
ball. ■  ■ 
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National  guardmen  were  pop-eyed  at  the  "keepsake  death"  they 
found — tins  full  of  ammo,  boxes  of  grenades,  deadly  table  lamps, 
etc.,  ready  to  go  off  at  the  slightest  mishandling — long  after  the 
wars  are  history. 

Keepsake  Death 

By  GENE  COLEMAN 


SHORTLY  before  one-thirty  in  the 
afternoon,  halfway  through  a 
humid  June  day,  five  youngsters 
perched  on  the  railing  and  front 
steps  of  a  home  in  Forest  City, 
Pennsylvania. 

Ten-year-old  Ward  Jones,  Jr.,  idly 
rolled  a  heavy,  dull-colored  cylinder 
over  and  over  in  his  tiny  hands.  He'd 
been  playing  with  it  for  almost  a 
half-hour. 

Suddenly,  it  slithered  from  his 
grasp    and    tumbled   to    the   porch 
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floor.  With  deadly  instancy  a  throaty 
"Crrrummmppp"  and  orange  flash 
enveloped  the  little  group.  In  the 
vacuum-like  stillness  which  followed 
it  was  several  moments  before  four 
of  them  moved. 

But  little  Ward  Jones  lay  like  a 
puppy-shaken  rag  doll  and  did  not 
move,  nor  would  he  ever  again.  His 
little  body  had  soaked  up  almost 
the  full,  tearing  blast  of  a  37-milli- 
meter shell. 

The  incidents  leading  up  to  this 


front  porch  tragedy  followed  a  fa- 
miliar pattern.  The  shell  had  been 
brought  home  by  an  ex-GI  back  in 
1943  as  a  keepsake.  It  gathered  dust 
for  several  years  in  an  attic,  was 
finally  uncovered  by  a  curious  young- 
ster and  in  typical  boyish  fashion  it 
passed  hands — how  many  times  will 
probably  never  be  known  for  certain 
— before  it  came  into  the  grasp  of 
Ward  Jones,  Jr. 

NEWS  of  the  war  souvenir  death 
spread  almost  as  fast  as  frag- 
ments from  the  fatal  missile  and  as 
early  as  the  next  morning  something 
was  being  done  to  stave  off  a  repeat 
of  such  death  or  maiming. 

It  came  from  Col.  Fred  R.  Evans 
(since  retired),  the  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  109th  Infantry  Regiment 
of  the  28th  Division,  Pennsylvania 
National  Guard,  with  headquarters 
in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

Colonel  Evans  issued  an  appeal 
through  the  newspapers,  radio,  and 
television  to  residents  of  that  section 
of  the  state  to  search  their  homes  for 
the  deadly  keepsakes.  Thus  began 
a  roundup  of  fantastic  and  assorted 
death  by  the  guardsmen. 

The  colonel  co-ordinated  the  drive 
through  his  adjutant,  Capt.  John  E. 
McDonald  (since  promoted  to  ma- 
jor), and  the  troopers  literally  went 
door-to-door  in  community  after 
community.  From  kitchen  cupboards, 
closets,  attics,  cellars,  and  garages 
they  uncovered  enough  lethal  or 
potentially  dangerous  keepsakes  to 
support  an  infantry  company  in  an 
assault. 

Live  hand  grenades,  mortar  shells, 
thousands  of  rounds  of  all  types  of 


small  arms  ammunition,  light  and 
heavy  artillery  shells,  and  rockets 
of  American  and  assorted  foreign 
manufacture  were  gingerly  carted 
from  homes. 

For  almost  two  weeks  vehicles  of 
the  109th  Regiment  disgorged  dead- 
ly loads  at  the  Watres  Armory  in 
Scranton  until  finally  the  collection 
dwindled  to  a  trickle.  Army  Ord- 
nance took  some  of  the  less  volatile 
stuff  off  the  National  Guard's  hands 
but  a  truckload  of  highly  question- 
able explosives — termed  "real  hot" — 
was  transported  to  the  regimental 
range  a  few  miles  outside  of  the  city 
on  a  mountainside. 

Sparked  by  a  dynamite  charge,  the 
cache  spewed  out  of  the  ground 
where  it  was  buried  and  shook  the 
mountain  with  a  bone-rattling  roar. 

Today,  if  you  were  to  slide  open 
a  file  drawer  at  the  109th  Regimental 
Headquarters  you  would  find  a  plain, 
dog-eared  manila  folder.  In  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  is  a  brief  notation: 
"Ammo  Campaign  .  .  ." 

It  outlines  in  precise,  military 
language  a  community  effort  which 
assuredly  prevented  some  other  front 
porch  tragedy  some  other  place. 


Another  Radio  Station  Bans 
Liquor  Ads 

Radio  Station  WCRB,  Waltham, 
Mass.,  has  stopped  accepting  hard 
liquor  advertising  after  a  three- 
month  trial  period.  The  station, 
which  has  a  large  Boston  suburban 
audience,  was  the  third  to  announce 
this  decision  in  recent  months. 
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God  of  each  day,  we  bring  to  thee 
this  day.  It  seems  so  slight  a  thing, 
and  there  seem  to  be  so  many  like  it, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  hold  it  care- 
lessly. We  are  thankful  for  its  new- 
ness, its  clean,  untouched  freshness, 
and  for  our  chance  to  write  upon  its 
smooth,  concise  page.  Forgive  that  we 
smear  and  blot  it  with  our  manifold 
mistakes.  Stir  our  hearts  and  open  our 
minds  to  its  unique  and  varied  possi- 
bilities, teach  us  discipline,  guide  us 
through  each  hour  that  we  may  use 
it  to  thy  glory  and  to  that  of  all 
men  everywhere.  Amen 

O  Lord,  who  dost  feel  the  pain  of 
the  world,  look  down  upon  all  sick 
and  suffering  persons;  enfold  them 
with  thy  love,  that  in  the  midst  of 
pain  they  may  find  thy  presence;  to 
doctors  and  nurses  grant  tender  hearts 
and  healing  hands;  and  give  health 
again  in  body  and  soul,  for  thy  tender 
mercy's  sake.  Amen 

Accept  the  work  of  this  day,  O 
Lord,  as  we  lay  it  at  thy  feet.  Thou 
knowest  its  imperfections,  and  we 
know.  Of  the  brave  purposes  of  the 
morning  only  a  few  have  found  their 
fulfillment.  We  bless  thee  that  thou 
art  no  hard  taskmaster,  watching  the 
stint  of  work  we  bring,  but  the  Father 
and  Teacher  of  men  who  rejoices 
with  us  as  we  learn  to  work.  We  have 


naught  to  boast  before  thee,  but  we 
do  not  fear  thy  face.  Thou  knowest 
all  things,  and  thou  art  love.  Ac- 
cept every  right  intention,  however 
brokenly  fulfilled.  But  grant  that  ere 
our  life  is  done  we  may  under  thy 
tuition  become  true  master  workmen, 
who  know  the  art  of  a  just  and  valiant 
and  purposeful  life;  through  Christ 
our  Master.  Amen 

Almighty  God,  we  thank  thee  that 
thou  didst  ordain  that  we  live  as 
families.  For  our  own  family  we  give 
thee  thanks.  For  comradeship,  for 
mutual  understanding,  for  the  peace 
and  rest  we  find  in  our  homes  at 
the  close  of  a  tumultuous  day,  for 
love  that  winks  at  failure  and  accepts 
us  for  what  we  are,  O  God,  we  thank 
thee.  Father,  teach  us  to  so  number 
our  days  that  we  will  express  again 
and  again  our  appreciation  for  the 
other  members  of  our  household,  for 
in  the  wake  of  the  unknown  we 
know  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth.  Grant,  our  Father,  that  we 
may  draw  upon  the  spiritual  resources 
of  thy  unlimited  wisdom  and  love  to 
solve  the  problems  we  face  in  a  per- 
plexing world.  May  we  individually 
and  collectively  commit  our  way  unto 
thee  and  find  the  answer  to  our  quest 
for  thee  and  for  lasting  happiness. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen 
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We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


Evangelize  Social  Forces 

Dr.  Harold  Haas  of  New  York, 
executive  secretary  for  the  Board  of 
Mission,  United  Lutheran  Church, 
points  out  that  evangelistic  efforts 
are  largely  futile  unless  they  take 
into  account  the  social  forces  of  our 
time.  "Unless  things  concerning  peo- 
ple concern  the  Church,  the  Church 
pulls  apart.  One  of  the  tasks  of 
evangelism  is  to  bring  the  good  news 
to  those  who  do  not  know  it.  A  good 
part  of  the  population  is  basically 
comfortable  and  feel,  'Who  needs 
God?' " 

Urge  Sunday  Sales  Boycott 

Two  Protestant  church  groups  in 
Columbus,  Ohio — the  Columbus 
Area  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
Southside  Ministerial  Association — 
have  appealed  for  a  boycott  of  Sun- 
day sales.  Sabbath  closings,  they 
pointed  out,  are  not  only  "a  hallowed 
religious  tradition  in  America  but 
sound  business  practice.  If  our  peo- 
ple will  conscientiously  refrain  from 
unessential  forms  of  merchandising 


on  Sunday,  it  will  help  eliminate  the 
temptation  of  some  stores  to  remain 
open." 

Hawaii's  First  Home  for  Retired 

Hawaii's  first  home  for  retired 
persons  will  be  a  $3,000,000  project 
to  be  constructed  on  sixteen  acres  in 
Kaneohe  on  Oahu  Island.  It  will  be 
sponsored  by  the  Methodist  Church 
of  Hawaii. 

Death  of  Bishop  Berggrav  of  Norway 

Dr.  Eivind  Berggrav,  seventy-four, 
Primate  of  the  Norwegian  State 
Lutheran  Church  and  staunch  op- 
ponent of  the  Nazis  during  the  Ger- 
man occupation,  died  in  January. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  't  Hooft,  general 
secretary  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  said  of  Bishop  Berggrav: 
"He  was  one  of  the  most  generally 
beloved  and  widely  trusted  leaders 
of  the  ecumenical  movement.  .  . 
During  the  war  he  became  a  symbol 
of  the  spiritual  resistance  to  totali- 
tarianism. After  the  war  he  was  an 
apostle  of  reconciliation.  .  .  He  will 
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be  remembered  among  us  as  peace- 
maker, leader  of  spiritual  resistance, 
pastoral  friend,  builder  of  the  World 
Council  and,  above  all,  as  a  man  of 
the  Bible." 

Russian  Atheists  Compliment 
Baptists 

Literature  and  Life,  organ  of  the 
Writers  Union  of  the  Russian  Federa- 
tion, gave  a  back-handed  compliment 
to  the  Baptists  when  it  called  at- 
tention to  Magnitogorsk,  a  town  in 
the  Ural  mountains,  where,  it  said, 
"the  hundreds  of  atheistic  lectures 
attended  by  thousands  of  people 
cannot  compete  with  the  influence 
of  the  local  Baptists."  It  pointed  out 
that  apparently  the  hymns  of  Bap- 
tists were  more  effective  than  athe- 
istic lectures  since  in  Magnitogorsk 
alone  there  are  five  hundred  Bap- 
tists. The  magazine  went  on:  "Taking 
the  above  facts  into  account,  it  is 
better  to  judge  atheistic  propaganda 
not  according  to  the  quantity  of 
lectures — rarely  attended  by  church- 
goers— but  according  to  a  real  in- 
fluence of  religious  believers  resulting 
in  their  giving  up  their  beliefs." 

Martin  Luther  Film  in  Argentina 

Argentina  Catholic  Action  gave  a 
Class  6  rating  to  "Martin  Luther," 
the  religious  film  biography  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  Protestant  Re- 
former. Class  6  is  most  objectionable. 

Negro  Baptists  Join  Whites 

An  all-Negro  church  was  admitted 
into  membership  in  the  Detroit  As- 
sociation of  American  Baptist 
Churches. 
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At  Worship  in  Japan 

Religious  worshipers  fill  the  Chap- 
el of  Hope  in  Japan  during  Sunday 
services. 

Italian  Protestant  Acquitted 

Domencio  Mercadante,  an  Italian 
Protestant  farmer,  was  charged  with 
offenses  against  Roman  Catholicism 
—the  "religion  of  the  state."  Merca- 
dante had  refused  to  allow  the  parish 
priest  of  Mentana  to  enter  his  home 
and  bless  it  during  Easter  1957.  The 
court  threw  out  the  charges,  declar- 
ing that  Mercadante  had  not  "per- 
formed any  punishable  action." 

World  Council  Scholarships 

A  survey  by  the  Geneva  office  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches 
shows  that  126  students  from  twenty- 
eight  countries  are  studying  on 
Council  ecumenical  scholarships.  The 
students  are  from  forty  member 
churches. 

Seminar  on  Religion  in  American 
Life 

In  January  thirty  clergy  and  lay- 
men of  the  Protestant,  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  Jewish  faiths  participated  in 
a  three-day  seminar  in  Chicago  on 


religion  in  American  life.  There  were 
no  formal  conclusions,  but  there  was 
general  agreement  that  the  various 
religions  must  learn  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  "pluralistic"  situation  in 
this  country  where  no  one  religious 
group  dominates.  With  the  growth 
in  power  of  the  Catholic  church, 
said  a  Jewish  rabbi,  the  "Jews  are 
caught  in  the  middle  of  a  power 
struggle  and  don't  know  how  to 
maintain  their  posture  effectively." 
A  Protestant  professor  said  that 
pluralism  is  "pre-ordained"  by  God. 
A  Catholic  layman  commented,  "One 
of  the  evidences  of  the  flabbiness  of 
religion  in  America  is  that  there  are 
not  enough  tensions.  We  need  to 
encourage  sharp  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  learn  to  take  them  in  stride." 

Garbed  Nuns  Teach  School  in  Ohio 

Roman  Catholic  nuns  would  be 
prohibited  from  wearing  their  re- 
ligious garb  while  teaching  in  Ohio's 
public  schools  under  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  Ohio  legislature.  Ohio 
state  attorney  general  has  ruled  that 
use  of  a  distinctive  religious  habit 
does  not  amount  to  a  teaching  of 
religious  doctrine  which  the  law  for- 
bids. 

Restrictions  in  China 

News  of  crippling  blows  to  Protes- 
tant church  life  in  China  has  been 
received  in  New  York.  No  one  may 
teach  or  preach  except  those  reg- 
istered with  the  Three  Self  Move- 
ment Committee  and  no  services, 
prayers,  or  Bible  teachings  may  be 
carried  out  except  in  regular  church 
buildings.    All    church    bodies    are 


being  united  into  one,  and  the  more 
than  two  hundred  churches  in  Shang- 
hai are  reduced  to  twelve.  Attend- 
ance has  fallen  off  because  people 
work  on  Sunday.  Many  pastors  and 
churchworkers  are  being  taken  into 
factories,  the  younger  ones  go  out 
to  farms. 

Protestants  in  Japan 

In  Japan  plans  are  being  made  for 
a  Protestant  advance.  Dr.  E.  Stanley 
Jones  and  Billy  Graham  will  both 
crusade  in  Japan  this  year.  The 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
reports  an  increase  in  total  mem- 
bership of  3,500  over  1957.  Mem- 
bership now  stands  at  175,506. 

New  Episcopal  Bishop  Stresses  Unity 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  Carl  Lichten- 
berger  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  installed  in 
January  as  the  Presiding  Bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
said,  "It  will  take  patience  and  many 
years  of  work  to  bring  about  unity 
in  the  Christian  church  but  we  are 
moving  steadfastly  in  that  direction." 

Methodist  Church  Construction 

A  record  of  $119,618,515  was 
spent  on  Methodist  church  construc- 
tion projecting  during  1958. 

Southern  Presbyterians  Launch 
Campaign 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
U.S.  (Southern)  has  launched  a  $5,- 
000,000  campaign  for  the  improve- 
ment and  enlargement  of  facilities  at 
the  Columbus  Theological  Seminary, 
Decatur,  Ga. 
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SIX  significant  events  occur  this  month  that  Christian  workers  need  to  consider 
as  they  plan  their  calendar  for  the  month.  They  are: 

1.  Christian  Family  Week:  May  3-10 

2.  Mother's  Day:  May  10 

3.  Ascension  Day:  May  7 

4.  Pentecost:  May  17 

5.  Armed  Forces  Week:  May  10-17  and  Armed  Forces  Day,  May  16 

6.  Memorial  Day:  May  30. 

For  materials  in  this  issue  of  The  Link  on  the  first  event,  see  pages  3,  24,  28 
and  63.  For  material  on  the  second,  see  page  32.  For  material  on  Armed  Forces 
Day,  see  page  36.  For  material  on  Memorial  Day,  see  pages  21  and  44. 

During  Christian  Family  Week,  encourage  attendance  at  Chapel,  sitting  by 
families;  a  stay-at-home  night  for  family  fun,  games,  worship;  the  beginning  of 
family  worship — if  not  practiced. 

Make  Mother's  Day  something  more  than  a  sentimental  affair.  Well  in  advance 
remind  military  personnel  to  write  home;  or  on  this  day  phone  or  telegraph  love 
to  their  mothers;  point  up  also  the  responsibilities  of  mothers  to  make  good. 

Ascension  Day,  May  7,  occurs  forty  days  after  Easter  and  commemorates  Christ's 
ascension  into  heaven.  Couple  this  with  Whitsunday,  or  Pentecost,  the  seventh 
Sunday  after  Easter  (this  year  May  17).  In  the  plan  of  God,  Jesus  had  to  go 
away  before  the  Holy  Spirit  came  in  his  full  power.  In  the  Holy  Spirit  God  "has 
sent  the  fife-energy  of  the  Eternal  flowing  through  the  fellowship  into  the  lives 
of  believers.  .  .  .  The  Holy  Spirit  makes  us  whole  and  complete,  filling  the  chinks 
in  our  spiritual  armor,  correcting  the  defects  in  our  character,  solidifying  our 
belief  into  one  unassailable  bulwark." 

How  we  need  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lift  us  out  of  our  doldrums,  our 
mechanical  routine,  our  professionalism!  The  church  is  a  mighty  force  for  this 
critical  hour — but  only  as  it  is  filled  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit! 

Armed  Forces  Day  emphasis  should  be  on  what  President  Eisenhower  calls 
"the  deep  and  abiding  religious  faith  of  America."  This  could  come  May  10 
(before  AFD)  or  May  17  (the  day  after  AFD).  The  emphasis  of  Memorial 
Day  is  somewhat  similar — the  great  sacrifices  necessary  to  preserve  our  freedoms 
and  the  Christian  way  of  life. 

NOTE  THESE  DATES,  TOO.  1— May  Day.  1-13— The  whole  month  is  Pal 
Month,  sponsored  by  the  PAL  (Police  Athletic  League).  3 — first  coast-to-coast 
non-stop  flight,   1923.   6— Corregidor  falls,   1942.   7— Lusitania   sunk,    1915.   8— 
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Germany  surrenders,  1945;  Festival  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Orleans,  France — May  7 
and  8.  16 — First  transatlantic  flight,  1919;  Lilac  Festival,  Spokane,  Wash.  May 
9-16.  20 — Lindbergh's  flight  across  the  Atlantic,  1927.  21 — American  Red  Cross 
organized  by  Clara  Barton,  1881.  22 — World  Stamp  Exhibition,  Hamburg,  Ger.  May 
22-31.  24 — Manhattan  Island  bought  from  the  Indians,  1626.  25 — Emerson  born, 
1803.  27— Chelsea  Flower  Show,  Royal  Hospital  Grounds,  London,  Eng.,  May  27-29. 
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Study  articles  this  month — in  keeping  with  the  calendar — emphasize  the  home 
and  our  country.  There  are  five  Sundays. 

1.  How  Can  You  Be  Sure  It's  Love?  (see  page  5) 

The  Main  Idea:  Many  young  people  are  troubled  when  they  start  going  steady, 
wondering  if  at  last  they've  found  the  one.  Our  writer  properly  abstracts  the  real 
question  we  are  after:  How  can  we  be  sure  this  is  the  sort  of  love  with  which 
it  is  safe  or  wise  to  approach  marriage? 

Bible  Material:  1  Corinthians  13 

Discussion  Questions:  How  do  we  learn  to  love?  Can  a  person  be  in  love  with 
more  than  one  person  at  the  same  time?  How?  What  are  the  elements  of  love 
that  lead  to  marriage?  What  is  the  difference  between  divine  love  and  human  love? 

Hymns:  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul";  "Saviour,  Thy  Dying  Love";  "Blest  Be  the 
Tie  That  Binds." 

2.  What  Do  You  Say  When  Silent?  (see  page  24) 

The  Main  Idea:  In  the  home  there  are  many  non-verbal  ways  of  communication 
which  often  are  more  revealing  than  words.  Some  of  these  such  as  dress,  move- 
ment and  the  way  we  say  a  thing  are  explored. 

Bible  Material:  Acts  5:12-16 

Discussion  Questions:  Someone  has  said:  "Our  face  at  three  is  the  face  God 
gave  us.  Our  face  at  thirty  is  the  one  we  choose  for  ourself."  When  you  look  in 
the  mirror,  what  does  your  face  reveal?  How  can  looks,  dress  and  behavior 
influence  what  happens  on  a  date?  How  can  a  married  couple  be  sure  they  are 
"reading"  each  other's  signals  correctly?  Peter's  shadow  (Acts  5:15)  may  mean 
Peter's  influence.  What  influence  or  witness  does  your  silent  self  reveal? 

Hymns:  "Love  Divine,  All  Love  Excelling";  "O  Love  That  Wilt  Not  Let  Me 
Go";  "The  King  of  Love  My  Shepherd  Is." 

3.  Your  Debt  to  America  (see  page  36) 

The  Main  Idea:  Freedom  implies  responsibility;  responsibility  implies  obligation; 
and  obligation  implies  action.  We  owe  our  country:  defense,  support  through 
taxes,  an  international  point  of  view,  but  most  of  all  we  need  to  develop  moral 
and  spiritual  character  for  in  these  lie  the  nation's  strength. 

Bible  Material:  Romans  13 
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Discussion  Questions:  Specifically,  what  can  you  do  on  your  ship  or  in  your 
unit  to  improve  the  moral  climate?  How  can  you  contribute  to  the  stopping  of 
the  communist  onrush?  What  are  the  greatest  threats  to  American  democracy? 

Hymns:  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee";  "I  Would  Be  True";  "Faith  of  Our 
Fathers." 

4.  Something  Worth  Dying  For  (see  page  44) 

The  Main  Idea:  We  need  to  recall  both  the  ideals  for  which  patriots  died  and 
the  personal  giving  of  self  for  great  causes;  but  we  dare  not  forget  the  inade- 
quacies of  man  that  brought  about  the  wars  during  which  many  gave  their  lives. 

Bible  Material:  Romans  12:1-13 

Discussion  Questions:  As  we  look  in  gratitude  to  those  who  sacrificed  their  lives 
in  the  past,  what  in  their  purpose  for  dying  speaks  to  us  today?  What  is  our 
responsibility  to  the  heroic  dead?  How  can  we  learn  to  conquer  the  next  frontier 
— getting  along  with  others? 

Hymns:  "God  of  Our  Fathers,  Whose  Almighty  Hand";  "Now  Praise  We 
Great  and  Famous  Men";  "March  On,  O  Soul,  With  Strength." 

5.  Are  You  Willing  to  Pay  the  Price?  (see  page  48) 

The  Main  Idea:  In  God's  economy,  the  value  that  man  puts  on  a  thing  so  often 
is  not  the  value  that  God  places  on  the  same  thing.  There  are  things  in  life  that 
are  so  rich  in  value  to  attain  them  man  must  give  his  all. 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  21:33-43 

Discussion  Questions:  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  scripture,  "Without  the 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sin"  (Heb.  9:22)?  What  sacrifices 
must  each  of  the  following  make  to  reach  the  top:  an  athlete?  a  student?  a 
minister?  What  does  it  cost  to  be  a  Christian? 

Hymns:  "Higher  Ground";  "When  I  Survey  the  Wondrous  Cross";  "Must  Jesus 
Bear  the  Cross  Alone?" 


BIBLE  VERSE 


EPHESIANS  5:8  y^L* 

For  ye  were  sometimes  lark- 
ness,  but  now  are  ye  light  m  the 
Lord:  walk  as  children  of  light. 


Children  of  Light 

As  we  consider  this  month  the 
Christian  home,  an  excellent  verse  for 
planting  in  your  heart  is  this  one — 
"walk  as  children  of  light."  That 
should  be  our  decision  as  we  begin 
the  home,  when  the  home  becomes 
a  family  (when  the  children  begin  to 
come),  during  the  days  of  tragedy 
and  disappointment,  and  when 
parents  come  to  the  age  of  retire- 
ment. What  better  motto  for  the 
whole  way  than  "walk  as  children 
of  light." 
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NATIONAL  Family  Week  comes  this  month  (May  3-10)  as  well  as  Mother's 
Day.  It  is  a  good  time  to  consider  therefore  books  on  the  home.  Here  are 
some  helpful  books  in  this  area. 

1.  Success  in  Marriage  by  David  R.  Mace.  The  Abingdon  Press.  1958.  $2.95. 
Writing  in  simple,  readable  language,  David  R.  Mace  discusses  the  basic  principles 
that  lead  to  success  in  marriage,  the  major  adjustments  newlyweds  must  make, 
and  what  to  do  about  perplexing  problems. 

2.  This  Holy  Estate  by  John  E.  Riley.  The  Warner  Press.  1957.  $1.25.  Here 
is  a  family  study  book  with  a  wealth  of  technical  know-how  and  yet  a  wise  amount 
of  inspiration.  Readers  will  find  helpful  discussion  of  such  problems  as  the  approach 
to  marriage,  the  home  and  purse  strings,  the  coming  of  children,  the  child  and 
religion,  and  living  together  in  the  family. 

3.  Two  Together  by  Robert  C.  Dodds.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell.  1959.  $2.50. 
Within  modest  scope  Mr.  Dodds  has  packed  much  wisdom  about  married  life, 
its  joys  and  pitfalls.  In  a  kindly,  good-humored  way,  the  author  converses  with 
young  couples  in  advance  of  marriage  about  the  wonder  of  marriage,  humor 
and  compromise,  sex,  children,  money,  social  problems  and  religion  in  the  home. 

4.  Romance  in  Christian  Marriage  by  W.  Clark  Ellzey.  Association  Press.  1958. 
50  cents.  This  is  a  new  Reflection  Book,  a  condensation  of  the  author's  longer 
and  older  book  by  the  same  title.  Smashing  some  of  the  illusions  about  romance, 
the  author  guides  the  reader  into  an  understanding  of  how  Christian  maturity 
helps  two  people  to  succeed  in  marriage. 

5.  Common  Sense  in  Marriage  by  Herbert  A.  Streeter.  The  Warner  Press.  1958. 
$2.50.  Outlined  and  written  by  a  minister  who  constantly  counsels  with  married 
people,  this  book  shoots  straight  from  the  shoulder  and  is  designed  to  help 
people  achieve  success  in  marriage  based  on  the  framework  of  Christian  philosophy. 

6.  For  Teen-Agers  Only  by  Frank  Howard  Richardson.  Tupper  and  Love.  1957. 
$2.95.  With  220,000  teen-agers  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  in  the  U.S.  now 
married,  and  their  numbers  increasing,  help  is  needed  to  guide  these  young 
people  to  think  about  sex,  love,  marriage,  and  all  that  is  involved.  Dr.  Richardson's 
advice  is  essentially,  "Be  sure  you're  right — then  go  ahead." 

7.  With  Happy  Voices  by  Mary  Crockett  Norfleet.  John  Knox  Press.  1959.  $3.00. 
Here  are  sixty  stories  written  for  use  at  prayer  time  with  young  children  in  the 
family  or  in  church  school.  They  are  grouped  according  to  the  seasons.  Each 
story  is  accompanied  by  one  or  more  Bible  verses  and  a  short  prayer.  Parents 
will  find  helpful  and  useable  these  true-to-life  conversations  and  actions  of  children. 
They  will  also  gain  insight  in  guiding  their  own  children  in  Christian  growth. 
The  effective  illustrations  in  the  book  are  drawn  by  Katherine  LaBruce  Rowe. 
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"You  haven't  had  a  day  off  for  so  long, 
I  don't  know  which  job  to  give  you  first." 


Booked  for  surgery,  a  businessman 
filled  out  the  hospital  questionnaire 
this  way:  Q.  Who  will  pay  your  bill? 
A.  Wife.  Q.  Relationship?  A.  Hostile. 
— Neil  Morgan  in  San  Diego  Tribune 

Few  things  help  a  woman  to  keep 
her  chin  up  as  much  as  having  only 
one. 

— Franklin  P.  Jones  in  Quote 

Michael  Gross  tells  of  a  shattering 
experience  he  shared  with  his  young- 
ster. Each  week  the  child  would 
bring  home  from  Sunday  school  an 
illustrated  card  that  dramatized  each 
of  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  first 
week  showed  people  worshiping  at 
church.  Another  week,  to  illustrate 


"Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  the  picture 
showed  a  boy  stealing  an  apple  from 
a  cart. 

"I  waited  with  considerable  alarm 
for  the  seventh  week,"  says  Mr. 
Gross.  "But  fortunately,  tact  and 
delicacy  prevailed.  Under  the  cap- 
tion 'Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery' 
was  a  picture  of  a  dairyman,  leering 
villainously  as  he  poured  a  huge 
pail  of  water  into  a  can  of  milk." 
— John  G.  Fuller  in  Saturday  Review 

of  Literature 

Hilda  had  just  given  notice  that 
she  was  going  to  be  married.  The 
lady  of  the  house,  flustered  because 
she  had  not  been  told  before,  asked: 
"Couldn't  you  postpone  your  wed- 
ding until  I  get  another  maid?" 

"Well,"  Hilda  hesitated.  "I  don't 
know  him  well  enough  to  ask  him 
to  put  it  off." 

— Wooden  Barrel 

The  paratroopers  were  aloft  for 
their  first  jump.  Everything  went  off 
in  perfect  order  until  the  last  man 
came  forward  to  jump.  "Hold  it!" 
shouted  his  commanding  officer. 
"You're  not  wearing  your  parachute!" 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  sir,"  reported 
the  recruit.  "We're  just  practicing, 
aren't  we?" 

— Outspan 

Judging  by  the  number  of  di- 
vorces, too  many  couples  were  mis- 
pronounced man  and  wife. 

— Ann  Herbert  in  Quote 

The  middle-aged  fling  is  generally 
onto  a  davenport. 

—BERT  KRUSE 
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"Only  a  baby  small, 
Dropt  from  the  skies; 
Small,  but  how  dear  to  us, 
God  knoweth  best." 

-Matthias  Barr 
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